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Western Kentucky State Teachers College 








f the regular school year, offers excellent opportunities for many students to earn credits in the various 
major departments of the institution. During the nine weeks of intensive study, EIGHT or NINE hours of 
COLLEGE CREDIT may be completed. 


is already being arranged at Western. Emphasis will be placed on courses designed for the preparation of 
RURAL, and GRADE teachers as well as for those who wish to devote themselves to other fields. Men 
znd women of national reputation will offer regular and special work during one or both terms of the 
summer school. 


SEELBACH HOTEL. The annual REUNION and BREAKFAST will be in the CRYSTAL BALL- 
ROOM of the Brown Hotel. We shall look forward to seeing you there at 7:30 o’clock, Friday, April 15th. 


write and request a catalog and the last issue of College Heights. Information will be cheerfully furnished. 











BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 














THE SPRING TERM of the second semester BEGINS APRII, 4, 1932. This term, an integral part 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL. A special program for a BIGGER and BETTER SUMMER SCHOOL 


MEET US AT THE K.E. A. As usual our HEADOUARTERS will be on the Mezzanine floor of the 
Those desiring to have information in detail concerning the spring term and the summer school should 


Address : 
H. H. CHERRY, President, 


Western Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
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WELCOME 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS 


THE KENTUCKY HOTEL 


We most cordially invite our friends during the 
meeting of the Kentucky Education Association. 


You will want to stop at a Hotel where the rooms 


are home-like and comfortable, where genuine service 


is our motto and courtesy is a matter of course. 


You will want to dine where the finest food is 
served in pleasant surroundings and where you can 
entertain your friends with genuine Kentucky Hospital- 


ity. 


Nothing will be left undone to make you comfort- 
able and happy, and you will be surprised how cheaply 
you can live at ‘““The Kentucky.” 


It will be a pleasure to make your reservation. 


T. W. VINSON, S. S. FRIEDMAN, 


Manager Business Promotion Manager 

















Officers of Kentucky Education 


Association 
For the Year 1931-1932 


President, J. W. BRADNER. ........6cccccscsccs Middlesboro 


Executive Secretary, R. E. WILLIAMS............6 Louisville 


ViIcE-PRESIDENTS 





First Vice-President, J. W. SNYDER.............. Owensboro 
Second Vice-President, L. C. CALDWELL........ Catlettsburg 
Third Vice-President, Mrs. W. C. RAY.........05. Shelbyville 
BoARD OF DIRECTORS 
ECE 42s Sock akasa sia peuneeksada suse Middlesboro 
L. a’ BS aad Coc reek <Rheee ee eRe aeee re Louisville 
DES EMER, ns nc sows sssbas sand eatessanbserahanee Fulton 
Harper Gatton Madisonville 
H. L. Donovan. . Richmond 
Lo SD Ree ee eS een Sturgis 
READING CIRCLE BoaRD 

J. W. Ireland, Chairman (Term expires 1932)...... Frankfort 

E. V. Hollis, Secretary (Term expires 1932)........ Morehead 

COMMITTEES 
LEGISLATIVE 

J. L. Foust, Chairman (Term expires 1933)........ Owensboro 
“~ Kirkpatrick (Term expires 1953).......<.:020 0150103060: Paris 
& a Snyder (Term expires 1932).............05- Owensboro 


Hopkins (Term expires al iaadienweeeaien Somerset 
Anna. Bertram (Term expires 1932).... . Vanceburg 
F. D. Peterson (Term expires 1933).. . Frankfort 
J. W. Bradner (Term expires 1932)............. Middlesboro 











RESEARCH 
A. B. Crawford, Chairman (Term expires 1933). ...Lexington 
A. D. Owens (Term expires 1933)..........0000se0e Newport 
W. B. Jones (Term expires 1932) Anchorage 
W. M. Wilson (Term expires 1932).............-- Pineville 
W. M. Willey (Term expires 1932).......... Bowling Green 
PUBLICITY 
Wellington Patrick, Chairman (Term expires 1933) .Lexington 
H. W. Peters (Term expires as. Hopkinsville 
ro O. Swing (Term expires 1933) . . Covington 
L. C. Caldwell (Term expires 1932).. é Catlettsburg 
Katie Carpenter (Term expires 1932) SShaauscpenbouk Richmond 
RESOLUTIONS 
See Fs SPER RERUN, MTIARPEMOD . 06 0 :s:n ob ou wiesen susan Hazard 
Se PRT Ty rrr eee ere Frankfort 
CP i cesckbn kabobs sss eanaschueswan'ss Carrollton 
ER ccaeaabenes sheen oosstan suas seek Lexington 
EME, ccc dchcbsansoue shes eansbeeusuaeo ee Pikeville 
AUDITING 
Bre. Hda S. Taylor, Chairman. ........00000. Nicholasville 
NEL <.- Cc csueouwsssncsawsinueees sineake Russell 
N TL s5565 54k s Kado h ae SHRM ab hn a eoSeeews Williamsburg 
DECORATING 
Baie Vertiices, Chali nino ois oscnsccccccvvecsccscs Louisville 
DEPARTMENTS OF THE K. E. A. 
1931-1932 
COLLEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 
President—Arthur Braden, Transylvania College. ..Lexington 
Secretary—T. E. McMullin, Kentucky Wesleyan 
PLCs cuccss nosh ons heeuohasuexaumeee Winchester 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


President—Warren F. Jones, Principal 


secs Sev sanenbteshetes he oka Winchester 
Secretary—Mildred Sommerville............0..0000. Marion 


SUPERINTENDENCE 
President—E. F. Birckhead, Superintendent City 
SHUMNMB Es ibn ace seund awa kis s5s 5556966 905% Winchester 
Secretary—P. H. Hopkins Superintendent 
SSW SSO. on Saw oaon bn dows sas susese<e wees Somerset 


City SUPERINTENDENTS 
President—W. -. Wilson, Superintendent 


SS SUMMONS Qhiawe cd eaekas ceuuscadeeswaswes Pineville 
Secretary—E. T. Mackey, Superintendent 
Clty Schools. .ic.s0.s00 KG aaweNe eae ao awe Williamsburg 


County SUPERINTENDENTS 


President—J. W. Dillehay, Superintendent McLean 


Peer er Terri rT rrr Calhoun 
Secretary—Anna Bertram, Superintendent Lewis County 
SRUNEED doses cia pak senaruenannaceeusesessaeass Vanceburg 


RURAL AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


President—E. V. Hollis, Head Education Department, 
Morehead State Teachers College........... Morehead 


Secretary—Mes. 'C. WV. SHBpP... co scsccwesescvcescee Jenkins 
NURSERY-KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION 


President—Mary Browning, Primary Supervisor 


CE CE BEB, gos ce cccseccvcenses Louisville 
Secretary—Mrs. Elizabeth D. Logsdon, 
ie er rr re Louisville 
FINE ARTS 


President—Lewis Horton, Head Music Department, 
Morehead State Teachers College............ Morehead 


Secretary—Margaret Carson, 2239 Talbott Avenue. . Louisville 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


President—M. C. Ford, : 
Western Tee Sern COPIED. oc cvcavecenss Bowling Green 

Secretary—Margaret Egner, Theodore Ahrens : 
i RE eho cL nan iccce wishes Seon kan Louisville 


1, AGRICULTURE SECTION: ae : 
President—Ralph H. Woods, University of Kentucky, 


Lexington. 
Secretary—Lawrence A. Bradford, Flemingsburg. 


2. COMMERCIAL SECTION: 
President—Edward Weist, Dean College of Commerce, 


University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
Secretary—Maco B. Whittall, Theodore Ahrens Trade 
School, Louisville. 


3. Home Economics SECTION: 


President—Ethel L. Parker, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 
Secretary—Marie Adams, Teacher Home Economics 


Department, Western Teachers College, Bowling Green. 


4. GUIDANCE: 
President—Paul 
Louisville. 


Secretary—Harriett A. Lakin, Ormsby Village, Anchorage. 


E. Harris, Theodore Ahrens Trade School, 


5. _TRADES AND INDUSTRIES: : : 
President—C. F. Criley, Director Vocation Education, 
Owensboro Trade School, Owensboro. 

Secretary—E. W. Gilbert, Owensboro Trade Schoo! 
Owensboro. 

6. VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION: a J 
President—H. C. Burnette, Superintendent Nicholasville 
City Schools, Nicholasville. 

Secretary—Homer W. Nichols, Director Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Department of Education, Frankfort. 
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00d Keading 
fr High Schools 





Offering two attractive volumes—“Adventure” and “Achievement”—that 
contain all the literature required in the 9th and 10th grades. “Adventure” 
includes Kidnapped, The Lady of the Lake, Enoch Arden, As You Like It, 
and a wealth of shorter selections arranged by types. “Achievement,” The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner, The House of Seven Gables, five of the Idylls 
of the King, Julius Caesar, and many shorter selections. For further infor- 
mation write 








GINN AND COMPANY, 199 E. Gay St., Columbus 











EDITORIAL COMMENT 








A FORGED ENDORSEMENT 


Information came to the editor during 
the month of March that a certain publish- 
ing house was using an endorsement given 
by the editor of the SCHOOL JOURNAL in 
selling an encyclopedia to the libraries in 
the high schools of Kentucky. The editor 
of the SCHOOL JOURNAL has given to this 
publishing house no endorsement of its 
volume. It has been the policy of the 
editor in handling all matters of this kind 
to review for the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL and to put into print in the JOURNAL 
his opinion of any volume brought to his 
attention. When the matter of this forged 
endorsement was brought to the attention 
of the editor of the JouRNAL, he was also 
shown in one of the high schools of the State 
a set of the publication which was being 
sold. This was the first time that the 
editor of the SCHOOL JOURNAL had seen this 
publication. He did not know such a 
publication existed, had never heard of the 
house publishing it, and had no basis for 
forming an opinion concerning its merits. 


It is necessary that superintendents, 
principals, and librarians shall use the great- 
est degree of care in purchasing materials 
always. It is most essential that we shall 
make our funds go as far as possible in 
procuring: desirable materials for our 
schools at this particular time. If those 
who are charged with the purchase of new 
materials for libraries, laboratories,’ and 
school purposes generally would only write 
to the proper sources they could always 
procure the desired information concerning 
the merit of any item they desire to pur- 
chase. It is highly important that they 
shall consult the American Library Associa- 
tion, the State Department of Education 
at Frankfort, or the library of any one of 
the State Teachers Colleges, or the Univer- 
sity concerning the merits of any large 
expenditure for library purposes in their 
schools. The State Department of Educa- 
tion and the institutions in Kentucky desire 
to be of the largest possible help to the 
public school system in the State, and they 
will gladly furnish information wherever 
and whenever they can. 


THE APRIL CONVENTION 


In this issue of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JouRNAL will be found the complete 
program for the convention which will be 
held in Louisville beginning April 13th. 
This is perhaps the most important con- 
vention in the history of the Kentucky 
Education Association. There will be 
brought before the organization this year 
a plan for complete revision of the govern- 
mental control and the work of the Associa- 
tion. Every member who can be in Louis- 
ville should be there to study the new plan, 
to hear the discussion concerning it, and to 
vote intelligently upon it. 


There will also be brought before the 
Association this year a report of the Plan- 
ning Committee appointed by our president 
J. W. Bradner. This committee has 
been at work since last June, studying 
Kentucky’s educational program. If the 
editor is correctly informed, the committee 
will not present a final report this year, but 
will present a report of progress. It is 
the understanding of the editor that the 
Educational Commission authorized by 
the Legislature which adjourned in March 
will work with the Planning Committee 
of the Kentucky Education Association 
to formulate a new program of education 
for Kentucky and to write a new school 
code based upon the -best information 
that can be obtained about Kentucky’s 
needs and her ability to support education. 
Certainly nothing is needed more in Ken- 
tucky at the present time than a reorgani- 
zation of her educational system so that 
every unit of her school system may 
function smoothly and efficiently. 





= THE BEEHIVE OF EDUCATION 


oo teacher in Kentucky is by virtue 
of his position a member of the Kentucky 
Education Association. Every year about 


twelve thousand of this group pay their 
dues, as all good teachers should. Every 
year approximately three to four thousand 
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of this group fail to pay their dues, and 
yet these teachers who do not pay their 
dues are served by the association in the 
same fine way as the teachers who do. 





“In every beehive will be found two 
classes of individuals—workers and drones. 
The Kentucky Education Association is 
a great beehive in Kentucky and for a 
number of years to come I suppose the 
association must have two classes of 
individuals. To which class do you 
belong? Are you a worker? Have you 
paid your dues? Are you lending your 
support to the worthy things that are 
being promoted by the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association? Really, there aren’t 
any drones in the profession. They are 
just people who have failed to see the light. 
Any man or woman who believes in youth, 
who is interested in the welfare of education 
in Kentucky, and who is helping to build 
for a sounder and stronger educational 
system in the State, will, if properly 
approached, pay his dues and become a 
member of the organization. 


This is an appeal to every superintendent 
of schools in Kentucky to make contacts 
with his teachers and to encourage them, 
urge them, to become members of the 
association. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
bears the brunt of the battle in the fight 
to maintain an adequate school system 
in Kentucky. It has spent its money and 
the time of its officers and members in 
helping to hold the educational program 
on an even keel. The committees of this 
organization have given of their time, 
their means, and their energy to prevent 
a collapse of the educational system of the 
State. Who profits from these things? 
Every teacher in Kentucky and every 
child in the public schools of the State 
profits directly from the work of this 
association. 


This year more than ever in the history 
of the association we need the good will 
and the support of the membership. We 
need more than twelve thousand members 
this year; we need fifteen thousand. We 
need your normal support. We need the 
dues that you can pay in order to help in 
research and in planning. A teacher in 
Kentucky should pay dues to the Kentucky 
Education Association just as a property 
holder in the State should pay his taxes. 





When the convention time for the 
Kentucky Education Association comes 
around, the sixteen thousand teachers in 
Kentucky will be divided into two groups. 
On one side of the fence will be found 
that great army of workers who have paid 
their dues and are building for the profes- 
sion. On the other side of the fence, 
outside of the fold, will be found a smaller 
group of those people so professionally 
indifferent that they can see no reason for 
identifying themselves with this great 
movement. On which side of the fence 
will you be found? Will you be numbered 
with the workers or will you be considered 
one of that group who profits from the 
work of others? 

The Kentucky Education Association 
invites every teacher in the State to pay 
his dues, to identify himself with the pro- 
gressive element in the profession, and to 
become a worker for the promotion of 
education and welfare in the State. We 
need every man and woman of the sixteen 
thousand. Won’t you send in your dues 
now and help us to build for a sounder, 
safer, more secure program of education 
for Kentucky? 


KENTUCKY TEACHERS RETIRE- 
MENT FOUNDATION 


Recently there came to the offices of the 
Kentucky Education Association an an- 
nouncement of an organization known as 
the Kentucky Teachers Retirement and 
Educational Foundation, with offices in 
Louisville, Kentucky, and with executive 
secretary’s office at Dexterville, Kentucky. 
The Kentucky Education Association has 
no connection with this new organization, 
never heard of it until the printed an- 
nouncement was sent to the Kentucky 
Education Association offices, and would 
advise its members to look carefully into 
the organization before investing any 
money. 

It would seem from the announcement 
that the Kentucky Teachers Retirement 
Foundation is soliticiting pledges of ten 
dollars a year for a period of ten years 
to be used for the retirement of aged 
teachers. Kentucky undoubtedly should 
have a program for taking care of those 
older teachers who are no longer able to 
work. Until this program, however, has 
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been placed before the board of directors 
of the Kentucky Education Association 
and has the approval of this board, it 
would seem to be the part of wisdom for 
the members of the Kentucky Education 
Association to investigate carefully before 
investing funds in a retirement program. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
would not under any consideration attempt 
to hamper any program that means 
greater comfort for its aged teachers. It 
does, however, have an earnest desire 
that no teachers in Kentucky shall invest 
in any Organization that is not financially 
sound and that will not bring back 
returns in comfort, happiness, and financial 
security. The board of directors has 
never had placed before it the program 
of the Kentucky Teachers Retirement 
Foundation. If this organization wants 
the support of the Kentucky Education 
Association, it is recommended that the 
officers and directors of the Kentucky 
Retirement Foundation lay their plans 
before the board of directors of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association. 








GREETINGS! 
TO ALL K. E. A. MEMBERS 


The CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY 
COMPANY wishes to take this opportunity 
of expressing pleasure in having you with us 
during the KENTUCKY EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION MEETING. 





Our Services are at your disposal—Please 
feel free to call on us if we can be of service 
to you in any way. 


Our many new items of School Equipment 
and Supplies will be on display at the K. E. A. 
Exhibit Hall—Don’t fail to drop in on us 
for a visit. 


Central School Supply Co. 


Incorporated 


OFFICES—115-117 S. THIRD STREET 
WAREHOUSE—313 W. MAIN STREET 


Louisville, Kentucky 


“Everything for the School’ 














HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
SPECIALIST IN SCHOOL DESIGN 
CONSULTING SERVICE TO SCHOOL BOARDS 


Correspondence Solicited 
FURNITURE BUILDING EVANSVILLE, IND. 














K. E. A. HONOR ROLL 


Enrollments received on 100% basis since last report 


Counties Superintendent 
EL CIN CUS OFA SS See Sere erase Gertie M. Lindsey 
oC ee ere One aoe J. L. Harmon 
CD Re eee eee ey J. W. Dillehay 
MAO os ha oa cis sce ss nk kioemu ss Mollie H. Greene 
Bea 6 sens eon aie noes oases M. C. Napier 
SSIEMIDSINN: oe Gioia Sikes swe ews bites Se Erle Duff 
DVT Sens Sree) Se rene Ora L. Roby 
Cl esa aa J. W. Selph 
PIRISIBOR i nnn soe a see husa soe sank es J.A. Payne 
S00) aa Serie ran qe A. M. Shelton 
TD ELo /e Cis an pee ones Seren N. J. Parsons 
RGAE s cso ncacwssawsen wwe Jas. W. McMahan 
RBRIELON. 6355456 sn a esGanewe Robert E. Sharon 
WU PREENT Go bos u ais ae inn iniec eth aukee G. R. McCoy 
Col oa ese Edwin Hadden 
WANNER Gass Wis re esincae es cause ean ehune N. S. Shaw 
IND eee ieee sen recone owe ©. L. Shulw 
Rowan....... ey ere cries. Lyda Caudill 
DSS TE ne Sono Sarr J. W. Snyder 
EAC es Sa A aS oo oo. D. Y. Dunn 
BEPRRMRNE CRG cok ncicais hewn nee H. C. Burnette 


Cities and Grades Superintendent 
Lebanon High School..... Mrs. Horace A. Johnston 


Po) ee eer John A. Dotson 
SI VMINE co-c 3 55 5 65 oss os aws s Mrs. Willie C. Ray 
ETS 7 | Sa ee ee W. M. Wilson 
WEBER iikks os ok esse nus wins S Paul L. Garrett 
NINE RIMOTD 52 @ 05,5 osib eis aise eee J. W. Bradner 
Emmet Field School, 

TERMMESWALIE  s:a5,0:5:6 8 1083 3% Nora E. Wellienvoss 
Henry Clay School, Lexington...Chas. E. Skinner 
Be SAMONS o5% sca secsccnwcis cues D. W. Bridges 
TELHTOA COLE C7 CROs PRA ee genera H. C. Taylor 


Belmont School, Hopkinsville. .... Mary V. Walker 


Lexington Junior High School....Mary L. Hunt 
RTE: ORRIN a 5c 5.sss's oa swore sins o's, eso aes Otis C. Amis 
MIBMIIIWINE. o5o osc csewsinckassaen Harper Gatton 
a eee Lee Kirkpatrick 
MIGINS UAE G 4 ic oes sews oslo eso ie eis EB Burnette 
Cet Sa ae emeers yor qt. 0, Hail 
Hikes Graded School. ..............+ Geneva Gibson 
Stephen Foster School, Louisville..... Bessie Wells 
Highland Junior High School, Louisville, Eva Mason 
Lo ee ree rn R. F. Flege 
KGaNTiIbON eos ce cscs cs ecw cncceswies Paul B. Boyd 
Memorial Consolidated High School, 

BIRR IU MANO Ss :ciciciess 5s sae 94i5,9s020 B. J. White 
ECO 1 | eee erate Garrett R. Harrod 
Ashland School, Lexington.......... Etta B. Coons 
Cll re aa William L. Gonterman 
DUMMUMOMUED . 2swin awe woe veces euies E. F. Birckhead 
DS 10 ORR ery ee L. H. Robinson 
Eddyville [Geckos eo eae cess sae K. R. Cummins 


Jefferson Davis School, Lexington. E. E. Gotherman 


Eastern Junior High School, Louisville. ..S. V. Noe 
AS ANA IRRUNTE So ins wale aso.cs cas aise 4s J. T. Miracle 
West Side School, Hopkinsville...... Lalla Dennis 
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Now you can make 
that Dream come true! 


CRUISE EVERY COUNTRY ON THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


During Your Summer Vacation 


LOW ALL-INCLUSIVE RATES 


ADULT 


MEMBERS $690 up CLASS THROUGHOUT 


Rates in both cases include complete shore excursions and every other necessary ex pense. 


VERY teacher and student 

must dream of visiting the 
countries that consume count- 
less hours in thestudy of history, 
languages, art, architecture, re- 
ligion and philosophy. 

Now you can make this dream 
come true under ideal condi- 
tions and at rates within the 
reach of practically all teachers 
and thousands of students. Now, 
on one American ship, under 
one American management, and 
with every American comfort, 
you can make a first class tour 
of every country on the Medi- 
terranean during your summer 
vacation. Contrary to the sup- 
position of inexperienced trav- 
elers, July and August are ideal 
months to take this cruise. 

James Boring Company has 
chartered the luxurious world- 
cruising steamer PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON from the Dollar 
Steamship Lines. The cruise 
will sail from New York July 
2nd and return September 2nd, 
after visiting 48 world-renowned 
cities and places, in 20 countries 
and islands, on 3 continents, 

The cruise will be personally 
directed by James Boring, 
assisted by a number of prom- 
inent educators and student 
counsellors, in addition to his 
large staff of travel experts. The 
cruise program will provide op- 
tional courses of lectures and 
field projects which may be 
offered for college credit. 

The cruise will be strictly 
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BOTH STRICTLY FIRST 


first class throughout. All state- 
rooms are outside, providing a 
maximum of light, air and 
cheerfulness. Large gymnasi- 
ums, swimming pools and open 
decks combine the most attrac- 
tive features of finest resorts 
with the unlimited recreational 
and educational benefits of a 
Mediterranean cruise. 


Investigate this trip of a life- 
time! An illustrated descriptive 
booklet will be sent on request. 
Apply to our nearest office or 
your local travel agent for 
details of this or other James 
Boring Vacation Voyages. 








WHERE WE GO 


Azores, Cadiz, Seville, 
Gibraltar, Malaga, Algiers, 
Carthage, Tunis, Palermo, 
Naples, Pompeii, Rome, 
Syracuse, Alexandria, Cairo, 
Pyramids and Sphinx, 
Suez Canal, Port Said, Jaffa, 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Jeri- 
cho, Dead Sea and Jordan, 
Haifa, Mount Carmel, Acre, 
Nazareth, Tiberias, Sea of 
Galilee, Capernaum, Beirut, 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Aegean Is- 
lands,Dardanelles, Istanbul, 
Black Sea, Athens, Dalma- 
tian Coast, Venice, Spalato, 
Messina, Leghorn, Monte 
Carlo, Villefranche, Nice, 
Marseilles, Balearic Islands. 
(Paris and London, Optional.) 




















MEMBERS .n. ODO 


Other James Boring 
VACATION VOYAGES 
North Cape and Midnight Sun 


From New York June 24 on 
world-cruising S. S. FRAN- 
CONIA, then from England to 
Norway, North Cape and Land 
of the Midnight Sun on the 
world’s most magnificent yacht, 
STELLA POLARIS. 37 thrill- 
ing days, $675, including shore 
excursions. 

Around the World and Far East 
Around the world in 80 days— 
rates as low as $1390. Orient 
tours—Japan, China, Hongkong, 
Philippines, Hawaii—$545 up. 
Sailing from Seattle July 9; 
palatial steamers of American 
Mail and Dollar Lines. 
American Students Abroad 
European tours to suit every 
vacation requirement, empha- 
sizing congenial, cultural travel. 
All-expense tours as lowas $410. 


Educational Department 


JAMES BORING CO., Inc. 


642 Fifth Avenue, New York 
or 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
or 91 Forsyth St., N. W., Atlanta 














A Message from the President 


The April meeting of the Kentucky Education Association bids 
fair to be one of the most important held in recent years. The attitude 
of the public toward education is friendly but critical. More is ex- 
pected from the schools now than ever before. 


Several matters of great importance to the educational interests 
of the State are under consideration. One of these is the affiliation of 
the ten district associations with K. FE. A. Last fall the tentative plans 
formulated by a special committee were briefly presented to these as- 
sociations. The President in person visited nine of these meetings, and 
the other was visited by the General Secretary of K. KE. A. Great inter- 
est was expressed in this most important project, and all ten districts 
in a general way approved the idea and elected delegates to represent 
them at the general session of K. E. A., Thursday, April 14th, at which 
time detailed plans of affiliation will be presented. Great strength and 
influence will be given to educational forces by a proper correlation of 
these associations; a better opportunity for a unified program will be 
offered, and a better chance to put this program before the public will 
be afforded. 


A second very important matter which will be brought before the 
association is the report of the committee on ‘‘A Program of Pub- 
lic Education for Kentucky.’’ This committee authorized by the Di- 
rectors last June, and appointed by the President in July, has been 
busy during the past six months on this most important program, and 
has reached some quite definite conclusions. In keeping with the work 
already started by this committee, and in order that this work may be 
extended and given a legal status, the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Mr. Richmond, was instrumental in having enacted into 
law by the Legislature Senate Bill No. 144 authorizing the Governor to 
appoint an Educational Commission of eight members, with the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction chairman of this commission; 
said commission to direct a study of public education in Kentucky and 
report its findings to the Governor and the General Assembly at the 
«opening of the next regular session, with recommendations of such 
‘measures and such revision of our school code as may be found neces- 
‘sary. It is anticipated that the K. 'E. A. committee of fourteen will con- 
tinue to work in conjunction with this educational commission, and that 
out of the work of these two groups a real program will be reecommend- 
ed. When this report is made it will be the duty of the State to back 
jt and insist that it be enacted into law by the next General Assembly. 


The K. E. A. program offered this year for the general session is of 
unusual merit. The speakers have been chosen with great care. Topics 
of vital interest are to be presented by men and women who are artists 
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GEORGETOWN COLLEGE 


K. E. A. Headquarters Brown Hotel 


Fellowship— Information— Employment Bureau 


ANNUAL ALUMNI LUNCHEON 
Thursday, April 14, 12:15 


WALNUT STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
3rd and St. Catherine Sts. 


SUMMER SESSION 


Six and nine weeks sessions— 
Begin June 6 
Last session closes with graduating 
exercises, August 5 
Special courses for teachers 
Regular college work 




















THE AMERICAN: ‘CRAYON COMPAN 


ART! CRAFT 4 


Y 


PORTFOLIOS 


Each Portfolio contains a minimum of 
forty selected art projects containing 
several hundred ideas and employing 


various art mediums. 

No. 1 - Lower Grades 

No. 2 - Upper Grades 

No. 3 - Advanced Grades 
Send for this wealth of helpful ideas. 
$1.00 per Portfolio or $3.00 for set. 


Public School Music 
Practice Teaching Courses in Art 
Teachers can meet certification requirements 





REDUCED RATES 
All expenses $48 to $96 














CRAYON COMPANY 


203-303 HAVES AVE., SANDUSKY. OM10 


THE AMERICAN 


SOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES 





For information and bulletins address— 
H. E. WATTERS, President 
GEORGETOWN, - “KENTUCKY 


Tis Fett 
NEW YOR OFFICE 200 FIFTH AVENUE 

GAN FRANCISCO - 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
DALLAS, TEXAS + SANTA FE BUILDING 




















in their field, and who are of outstanding ability. Much attention also 
has been given to the sectional meetings for each afternoon. 


Now is no time to be discouraged. True, we failed to see enacted 
into law much of our program. We saw laws enacted which were not 
good. We had a real program. It had been developed through the 
efforts of many years and was endorsed by K. E. A. in session April 
1931, and approved by the State Department of Education, and pre- 
sented to the General Assembly. But the cards were stacked against 
us. That we were successful only in part should not discourage us. We 
should be stimulated to even greater effort to a better organization, to 
stronger determination. Now as never before we need the whole- hearted 
support of the teaching profession. We are passing through difficult 
times economically and educationally. Education is being studied more 
seriously than ever before, and we are learning many lessons. The 
schools must survive. Our work must be done better. We must be more 
economical. We must present a sound program and K. E. A. must lead 
the way. 


J. W. BRADNER, 
President K. E. A. 


Convention Announcements 


This issue of KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
announces the sixty-first annual convention 
of the Kentucky Education Association 
convening in Louisville, April 13-16, 1932. 
A large attendance is anticipated. Reports 
from practically all sections of the 
State indicate an interest in the meeting. 
The convention is one of the largest that 
comes to Louisville. Its annual meetings 
have been held in this city since 1912. 

President Bradner has been earnest in 
his zeal to prepare an outstanding program 
for the convention. As may be observed 
elsewhere in the JOURNAL, some of the 
most noted public speakers of the nation 
have been secured. It is believed that the 
personnel of the program and the subjects 
proposed for discussion will have an 
unusual appeal for the teaching profession 
of the State. Superintendents and school 
boards may feel justified in recommending 
the dismissal of schools for this occasion, 
as their teachers will return much invigo- 
rated by the rest afforded and also inspired 
by addresses featuring the most progres- 
sive ideas in education. 

The following noted public speakers will 
appear on the program during the con- 
vention: Major General Smedley D. 
Butler, Tom Skeyhill, Dr. William John 
Cooper, United States Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C.; Mattie 
Lee Thomas, Department of Education, 
Columbia, S. C.; Florence Hale, President 
National Education Association, Augusta, 
Maine; Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Atlanta, Ga.; C. F. Hoban, 
Department of Public Instruction, Harris, 
Pa.; J. C. Wright, Director Federal Board 
of Vocational Education, Washington, 
D. C.; and Dr. Laura Zirbes, Director 
Elementary Education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 


COLUMBIA AUDITORIUM MEETING- 
PLACE OF CONVENTION 


All general sessions of the convention 
will be held in the Columbia Auditorium, 
824 South Fourth Street, Louisville. As- 
sembly rooms in hotels and other con- 
venient locations have been provided 


for departmental meetings. All persons 
who have not enrolled as members of 
the association, and do not have in their 
possession the membership certificate, 
should come to the registration bureau 
and secure this certificate as soon as con- 
venient after reaching the city. Admit- 
tance to all general sessions will be by 
official membership badge which may be 
obtained by presenting to the enrollment 
clerks the membership certificate. This 
certificate should be retained by each 
member of the association, and presented 
when requesting ballot for voting. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


The Brown Hotel at Fourth and Broad- 
way is designated as official headquarters. 

As in past years, it will be necessary to 
use all the principal hotels in the city, 
and reservations may be made with 
assurance that every accommodation pos- 
sible for the comfort and convenience of 
those attending the convention will be 
given. While there are a number of 
smaller hotels in the city whose accommo- 
dations will be found satisfactory, the 
Kentucky Education Association officials 
suggest the following by reason of their 
convenient location and ample accom- 
modations: The Brown, Kentucky, Seel- 
bach, Tyler, Henry Clay, Kenton, Plaza, 
Henry Watterson, Argonne, Fort Nelson, 
Chesterfield, Cortlandt, and Puritan. 


REDUCED RATES 


The Southeastern Passenger Association 
has granted a special rate of one and 
one-half fare for round trip, based on the 
identification certificate plan, from all 
stations in Kentucky and from Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and Jellico and Nashville, Tenn. 
Selling dates for convention tickets will 
be in effect April 12th to midnight of 
Thursday, April 14th, with final 30-day 
limit returning. 

Attention is hereby called to the fact 
that each member must have the regular 
Identification Certificate, furnished by the 
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Secretary of the association, when pur- 
chasing round-trip ticket from local sta- 
tion. These will be furnished to all 
members who have not already received 
them, if request for them is made of the 
secretary. Without the certificate, ticket 
agent cannot sell the reduced fare ticket, 
since the certificate will be his authority 
for giving reduction in fare. It must be 
remembered that all members who do not 
have the identification certificate at time 
of purchasing ticket will have no redress 
for rebate. a 

County and city superintendents should 
request sufficient certificates to supply all 
who wish to attend the convention. 





FINALS OF THE STATE 
SPELLING BEE 


By DonaLp McWAIN, 
Spelling Bee Editor 


For the eighth successive year the Ken- 
tucky Education Association will open 
its convention with the finals of the State 
Spelling Bee. The match, however, will 
be different from those before in two 
respects—there will be entries from at 
least 110 counties and cities, the largest 
in history, and the competition will be 
partly written and partly oral instead of 
entirely oral asin years past. 4 

The Courier-Journal, which through the 

co-operation of the Kentucky Education 
Association has been able to sponsor the 
State and National Spelling Bees, will 
send the State champion to Washington 
to compete in the National finals with all 
expenses paid by the newspaper for the 
speller and chaperon. There will be 
prizes for each of the other entries from 
$2 dictionaries to $100 for the runner-up 
in the match. 
_ Spellers, their chaperons, and the super- 
intendents who organized and directed 
matches in their school systems will be 
guests at a luncheon to be given by the 
Courier-Journal at noon Wednesday, April 
13th, preceding the oral finals. To this 
luncheon President J. W. Bradner, Secre- 
tary R. E. Williams, and other officers and 
directors of the Kentucky Education 
Association are invited. The luncheon 
this year will have an added note of interest, 
since the names of the successful spellers 
in the written test will be announced. 


New PLAN DESCRIBED 


The new system of conducting the 
Spelling Bee is designed to eliminate the 
tediousness of eliminating more than 100 
spellers sitting on a crowded stage in one 
afternoon and to give every contestant a 
chancetospellmorethanoneword. Nospell- 
er who cannot spell orally should enter the 
national finals, but the new system of 
conducting the State finals will give all of 
the good spellers an opportunity to get 
used to Louisville and new surroundings 
and to eliminate their nervousness before 
entering the oral competition. 

All entries in the State Spelling Bee will 
report at 9:00 o’clock Wednesday morning 
at the auditorium of Louisville Male 
High School, Brook and Breckinridge 
streets. There each one will be given an 
examination paper corresponding to the 
number under which the Spelling Bee 
Manager will register the speller. Davide 
son Taylor, announcer for WHAS, will 
pronounce fifty words for the spellers when 
they all are registered. Mr. Taylor is 
known for his perfect enunciation. Defini- 
tions also will be given for each word. 
Each speller will write all fifty words. 

At the conclusion of the written match, 
all spellers will be dismissed and go to the 
Kentucky Hotel in time for luncheon. 
In the meantime, students of Louisville 
Normal School will grade the examination 
papers, and none of the graders will know 
whose papers they are grading. When the 
grading is completed, examination papers 
will be exchanged and new graders will 
re-check each paper. The twenty to 
forty boys and girls who make the highest 
grades then will be identified by the 
numbers of their papers, and their names 
will be announced at the luncheon. 


WHAS BroapcastTs FINALS 


The twenty to forty pupils who make 
the highest grades will enter the oral 
match at 1:30 o’clock at the Columbia 
Auditorium. The public is invited to this 
match. Relatives and friends of contes- 
tants and patrons of the public schools 
generally throughout the State who can- 
not be in Louisville for the contest are 
invited to listen in on the final phases of 
the match from 3:00 to 4:00 o’clock over 
WHAS, radiophone of the Courier-Journal 
and the Louisville Times. 


Convention Speakers 





MATTIE E. THOMAS 


MATTIE E. THOMAS, Rural Supervisor of 
South Carolina, has appeared on one or more 
programs of the district associations in our State. 
Her address at the Hazard meeting last fall was 
greatly appreciated. Those who heard her will 
be pleased to know that she has been secured 
for our State Convention. Miss Thomas will 
address the General Association and is also 
scheduled for departmental programs. The fol- 
lowing is a brief sketch of her professional activities: 
TRAINING: Student in rural school; graduate 
high school; A.B. from Winthrop, the South Caro- 
lina College for Women; M.A. University of South 
Carolina; special work University of Chicago. 
EXPERIENCE: Teacher in rural schools; grade 
teacher; superintendent town system; director 
county training class for teachers; state director 
for school community work; state supervisor of 
rural schools. 

FEATURE WorRK: Instructor in county summer 
schools and teachers’ institutes in South Carolina; 
instructor and lecturer in institutes and teachers’ 
meetings in other states; instructor in special 
elementary methods at University of South 
Carolina; originator of institute for county super- 
intendents of education in South Carolina. 


CHARLES F. HOBAN, Director of the State 
Museum and Visual Education for Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania; has spent two summers abroad, one 
in England where he studied school journey 
procedure, and the other in Germany, France,and 
Belgium observing school journey procedure and 
visual methods in the schools of these countries. 
At a recent meeting in Washington, he was elected 
President for the merged organizations of the 
National Academy of Visual Instruction, and the 
National Education Association Visual Education 
Department. Mr. Hoban will address the General 
Association Saturday morning, April 16th, on the 
subject, ‘““Fundamental Value of Visual Sensory 
Aids to Instruction.”” His personal professional 
record follows: | «. ee et 
TRAINING: Plains’ Schools; graduate, Wilkes 
Barre Business College, Mansfield Normal School, 
Grove City College; PH.D. degree, Grove City 
College. 

PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE: Supervising Prin- 
cipal Avoca schools, eight years; Superintendent 
Dunmore schools, nineteen and one-half years. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION since January 1, 








Cuas. F. HoBAN 


1922—-Served as Assistant 


Director of Administration, two years; Assistant Director of Education Office, one 
and one-half years; Director of Visual Education, two and one-half years. Ap- 
pointed Director of Visual Education in the Department of Public Instruction, 
June 1, 1925; appointed Director of the State Museum and Visual Education, De- 


partment of Public Instruction, August 10, 1931. 
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Major GENERAL BUTLER 


A RicH AND Racy VOCABULARY: 


MAJOR GENERAL BUTLER will bring to the 
lecture platform the same energy, the same frank 
meeting of all problems, the same enthusiasm 
for what he is doing that he has exhibited every 
day since he joined the Marines in 1898. 
Fortunate is the community that will have the 
opportunity to hear his straight-from-the-shoulder 
message, whether he speaks on his experiences 
in trying to clean up Philadelphia or his adventures 
while in the United States Marine Service in many 
parts of the world. He speaks as he works—in a 
direct manner that scorns all subterfuge. He 
indulges in none of the circuitous and tortuous 
manner of speaking that passes, in these days of 
compromise and straddle, as diplomacy. He has 
filled many a difficult place where the qualities of a 
genuine diplomat were sorely needed, and he always 
filled the place to overflowing. But those schooled 
in the old ways of diplomacy would scarcely 
commend his methods. They are too simple, 
too direct, too honest, and altogether too quick 
in achieving results. He almost makes it appear 
that the job he tackled is not a difficult one, so 
quickly do the obstacles disappear when he gets 
into action. 

And so it is with his lecturing. With a strik- 


ing and dominating personality, a vibrant voice that can be heard in the largest 
auditorium, a vocabulary that is at once rich and racy, soothing and scorching, de- 
scriptive and denunciatory, compelling and commanding, he holds every audi- 
ence for so long as he may wish to speak. His material is his own; no one else 
could tell the things he tells for no one else has had his unique and thrilling experiences. 
Hear him at the Kentucky Education Association Convention, Friday evening, April 


15th. 


FLORENCE M. HALE, President of the National 
Education Association, has accepted a position 
on our general program, and will also appear on 
one or more departmental programs. She is 
scheduled for an address on the general program 
Friday morning, April 15th. Miss Hale has 
enjoyed wide experience as Rural School: Super- 
visor of Maine, serving in this capacity for many 
years. She is considered an expert on rural educa- 
tion. Her messages carry conviction as she 
speaks with authority based on practical experience 
in the field of rural education. Possessing a charm- 
ing and pleasing personality she is known as an 
outstanding exponent of education throughout 
the nation. In fact, Miss Hale is one of the most 
widely known and best beloved teachers in 
America. 

As editor of the ‘‘Grade Teacher’’ she is known 
in every state of the Union for her progressive 
ideas in the educational field. Her charming 
and magnetic personality commands intense 
interest on the part of her audiences wherever 
she appears. 


FLORENCE M. HALE 
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J. C. WRIGHT 


J. C. WRIGHT, Director of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, Washington, D. C., 
began teaching in the country schools of Kansas 
more than thirty years ago. After three years 
in the country schools he became principal of a 
high school and later superintendent of schools 
in Belleville, Kansas. In 1904 he became an 
instructor in the Central High School at Kansas 
City, Mo., and was made vice-principal in 1912. 
A year later he was made Director of Vocational 
and Manual Training Instruction in Kansas City. 
When the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion was organized in 1917, he was employed as a 
Regional Agent for the Rocky Mountain states 
in charge of Trade and Industrial Education. 
One year later he was made Special Agent for War 
Training, and in 1919 Chief of the Trade and 
Industrial Education Service. In 1922 he was 
made Director of the Federal Board, which position 
he has continued to occupy. 


The program for vocational education included 
an enrollment in 1918 of 164,000 persons in all 
of the 48 states. By June 30, 1931, this enroll- 
ment had extended to 1,125,000, and the Territory 
of Hawaii and the Island of Porto Rico had been 
admitted by Congress to participate in the benefits 





of the Vocational Education Acts. In 1920 Congress passed an Act inaugurat- | h 


ing the program for the Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Civilians. During ) 
the ensuing years 50,000 men and women have been rehabilitated and returned to B 
remunerative employment at living wages. Mr. Wright will address the Associa- is 
tion, Friday morning, on “Some Educational Problems Arising from Unemployment.” S 


DR. WILLIS A. SUTTON, Superintendent of the 
Atlanta, Ga., city schools is a graduate of 
Emory University and a post graduate of Vander- 
bilt and Columbia Universities. He was Principal 
of the Fredonia, Ala., High School from 1903-1905; 
Pastor of the Ashland, Ala., Methodist Episcopal 
Church 1905-1908; Principal Clay County High 
School 1908-1912; President of the Nortt. East 
Alabama Agricultural College 1912-1913; Professor 
of English, Technical High School, Atlanta, Ga., 
1913-1915; and since 1921 has been Superintendent 
of the Atlanta, Ga., schools. 

Dr. Sutton was unanimously chosen as President 
of the National Education Association at the 
Columbus Convention in 1930 and served with 
distinction as President of this great organization. 
Few Presidents of the N. E. A. have more 
earnestly emphasized the importance of education. 
The meeting at Los Angeles in July 1931 will long 
be remembered for its constructive measures, 
many of which were the result of Dr. Sutton’s 
earnest and consecrated efforts during the year. 
Dr. Sutton is a delightful and interesting speaker. 
Every educator in our State should make a special 
effort to hear him on the evening of Thursday. 








Dr. WILLIs A. SUTTON 
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Dr. Mary Swartz ROSE 





DR. MARY SWARTZ ROSE, who is Professor 
of Nutrition, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, will speak at the Home Economics Meeting 
of Kentucky Education Association, April 15th. 
Her subject will be “Some Problems in Nutrition.” 
Doctor Rose’s presence on the Kentucky Education 
Association program has been made _ possible 
through the Health Educational Department of 
the Central Dairy Council as a part of its plan to 
provide the Louisville Milk Shed with speakers 
and literature on the unbiased facts of nutrition. 
Bringing Dr. Rose to Louisville will be one of the 
greatest contributions to the teachers of Louisville 
and Kentucky, which the Central Dairy Council 
could have arranged because of the wide experience 
and training and the practical knowledge in nutri- 
tion for which Doctor Rose is internationally 
known. 

Doctor Rose is a graduate of Denison College, 
Grandville, Ohio, received her B.s. at Columbia 
and her PH.D. at Yale. During 1918-1919, she 
served as Department Director of the New York 
State Division of the Bureau of Conservation of the 
Federal Food Board under the guidance of Herbert 
Hoover. She has been for many years Professor 
of Nutrition at Columbia University and during 


that time has also written a number of well-known books, relating to nutrition and 
health. Her two outstanding books are ‘‘Feeding the Family”’ and ‘‘The Foundations 


of Nutrition.” 


Besides being a member of the American Home Economics Association, Mrs. Rose 
is a member of the American Society of Biochemists, American Physicians Society, 





Society of Experimental Biology and Medicine, and of Sigma XI. 


LOUIS AUGUSTUS PECHSTEIN, pu.p., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1916; Assistant Professor of 
Psychology and Education, 1916-1919, Professor 
and Head of Department, 1919-1922, University 
of Rochester, New York, also Director Division 
of Extension Teaching and Summer School; Pro- 
fessor and Dean, College of Education, University 
of Cincinnati, 1922, Director Summer School, 1925. 
Comp. 1st LT. Sanitary Corps, U. S. A.; Captain 
November 10, 1918; successively instructor Sch. 
Mil. Psychology, Camp Greenleaf, Georgia; Chief 
Psychology Examiner Gen. Hosp., Ft. McPherson, 
Ga.; Chief of Educational Service, Con. Hosp. 11, 
Cape May, N. J., and Gen. Hosp. 10, Parker Hill, 
Boston; member of National Educational Associa- 
tion (President City Training School Section 1924), 
Am. Psychol. Assn., Coll. Teachers of Edn., A. A. 
A. S. (v. p. chmn, Sect. Q, 1924), Phi Delta Kappa, 
Sigma XI, Sigma Delta Epsilon. Author: Whole 
vs. Part Methods in Motor Learning, 1917 (with 
A. L. McGregor); Psychology of the Junior High 
School Pupil, 1924 (with Frances Jenkins); Psy- 
chology of the Kindergarten-Primary Child. 

Dr. Pechstein will address the General Association 
Saturday morning, April 16th. 











Dr. L. A. PECHSTEIN 
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DR. WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, United States 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C., 
will address the General Assembly of the Kentucky 
Education Association, Thursday morning, April 
14th. The following notes emphasize Dr. Cooper’s 
professional experience: 


EpucaTIon : Elementary—Public schools, Red Bluff, 
California. High School—Red Bluff Union High 
School; graduating 1902. Collegiate—a.B. Univer- 
sity of California, 1906. M.A. University of 
California, 1917. Advanced work University of 
California since 1917 LL.p. (1927) Whittier College, 
(1929) College of the City of Detroit, (1930) 
Birmingham-Southern College, (1931) Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa. Ep.p. (1928) University of 
Southern California. Litt.p. (1930) Rhode Island 
State College. sc.p. in Education (1931) George 
Washington University. pp.pD. (1931) New York 
State Teachers College, Albany. Major subjects in 
college: Latin and History for A.B. degree; Educa- 
tion and History for M.A. degree. Scholastic 
Honors: Undergraduate—Phi Beta Kappa Scholar- 
ship Fraternity; graduate—Phi Delta Kappa, 
Education Fraternity. Dr. WM. JOHN CooPER 
PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHING EXPERIENCE: 1905-1906 

(senior year in college) Assistant in Department of History, University of California; 
1907-1910 (three years), Teacher of Latin and History, Stockton California High 
School; 1910-1915 head of History Department, Berkeley Senior High School and four 
junior high schools; 1915-1918 Supervisor of Social Studies (history, geography, and 
civics), from fifth grade through high school, Oakland, California public schools; 1918- 
1921 District Superintendent of-Schools, Piedmont, California; 1921-1926 City Super- 
intendent of Schools, Fresno, California; 1926 City Superintendent of Schools, San 
Diego, California; 1927 Superintendent of Public Instruction and Director of Education, 
State of California; Regent, University of California ex-officio; 1929 United States 
Commissioner of Education. 














COLLEGIATE TEACHING—IN EDUCATION: Univer- 
sity of California, Summer sessions, 1919, 1920, 
1924, 1926, 1927, 1928; University of Oregon, 
Summer session, 1923; State Teachers College, 
Fresno, California, two hours per week 1923- 
1926, inclusive. 

Special Lectures: University of Oregon, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Pennsylvania State College, 
New Hampshire University, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

Lectures and Conferences: Washington State Col- 
lege, University of Southern California, University 
of Minnesota, University of Ohio. 





TOM SKEYHILL is youth incarnate and is the 
only young man ever to receive an honorary 
degree from a famous American University for 
his ‘‘leadership of youth.” 

Born in Australia. At the early age of eighteen 
Tom SKEYHILL he enlisted for service and as one of the immortal 
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Anzacs participated in the memorable first landing at Gallipoli. In a desperate hand- 
to-hand struggle with a Turk, he was bayoneted through both hands andaleg. Later in 
the war he was stricken stone blind by an exploding shell. For over three years he lived 
in a land of unfathomable darkness and then miraculously recovered his sight in 
Washington, D. C. 


He came to this country in 1918 and was immediately hailed as one of the outstanding 
soldier poets and orators. He teamed up with the late Theodore Roosevelt and 
under the guidance of that great American raised over one hundred and thirty millions 
of dollars for war funds; including twenty-seven millions of dollars in twenty-seven 
minutes in the Metropolitan Opera House in New York City. 


After the World War he began that life of travel, adventure, and study which, combined 
with his silver-tongued eloquence, has brought him international fame as an author 
and orator. He attended the Peace Conference in Paris, the opening of The League of 
Nations in Geneva and most of the other important after-the-war conferences. He 
ran the lines into Soviet Russia. He marched with the Black-shirts to Rome. He was in 
Smyrna when that city was burnt. He was in the thick of the Russo-Polish and Turko- 
Grecian struggles. In Europe, Africa, Asia, America, and Australia he has travelled 
over half a million miles . .. . further than to the moon and back. This then 
is his background . . . . three wars and three revolutions, half a million miles of travel 
and three years of total blindness. Out 
of these amazing experiences together with 
years of careful reading and study he has 
fashioned the lectures which have made 
him the most sought-after lecturer in 
America today. 


Mr. Skeyhill will address the General 
Assembly of the Kentucky Education 
Association, Wednesday evening, April 
13th. Do not fail to hear him. 





DR. LAURA ZIRBES, Director of Ele- 
mentary Education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio, will address 
the Kindergarten-Primary-Nursery School 
Group, Friday afternoon, April 15th on 
the topic ‘‘When Is Learning Worth 
While?” In the evening at the annual 
banquet of the Creative Committee, Brown 
Hotel, 6:00 P. M., the subject of her address 
will be ‘“The Real Significance of Creative 
Education.”’ 


For years, Dr. Zirbes was a specialist in 
the teaching of reading at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. For the past two 
years she has been Director of the Labora- 
tory School at Ohio University, Columbus, 
Dr. LAURA ZIRBES Ohio. 


Dr. Zirbes has been highly successful in 
putting the philosophy of the modern progressive movement to work in the elementary 
school. Aside from this, she is a Professor of Education in the University. As Dr. 
Zirbes has had a very intimate contact with the pupils in the Laboratory School, she 
will bring a message that will be both stimulating and inspiring. Her talks will be 
illustrated by slides and materials from the children’s work shop. 














General Program 
Kentucky Education Association 





Columbia Auditorium, April 13-16, 1932 





WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 13, 1932 


7:45—Music: Presented by the Foster Choral 


; Club, Morehead State Teachers College. 
Lewis Henry Horton, Director, Louise O’ Rear, 
Accompanist. 

1. “Camptown Races”........... Foster- Nevin 
The Club 
2. “I Dream of Jeannie”’......... Foster-Clokey 
The Club (a cappella) 
$: “Olid Folksiat Home”... ......... Foster-Day 
The Girls 
4. a. “He’s Gone Away” 
(Southern) arranged by.......... Clokey 
b. “Pretty Little Miss’’ 
(Kentucky) arranged by......... Horton 


The Club (a cappella) 


5. a. “Man Goin’ Roun’ Takin’ Names” 
(Negro) arranged by............. Horton 
b. “Liza Jane” 
(Kentucky) arranged by.......... Horton 


The Boys (a cappella) 


6. “The Glorious Name of Washington” 
(Seventeenth Century) arranged by. Fisher 


8:10—ApprEss: Tom Skeyhill. 
Appointment of Nominating Committee. 





TuHurRSDAY MORNING, APRIL 14 


9:00—Music: Band, Louisville Girls High School, 
Miss Selma Kranz, Director. 


INVOCATION: 


9:10—PRESIENT’s AppREss: J. W. Bradner, 
Superintendent of Schools, Middlesboro. 


9:25—ApprEss: ‘Some Implications of Our Age 
for Education’’—Dr. William John Cooper, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C 


10:05—ApprEss: ‘Guiding Element in the Poten- 
tial Period of America’s Most Dynamic 
Development’”—Mattie E. Thomas, Rural 
School Supervisor, South Carolina. 


10:35—“‘Program of Public Education for Ken- 
tucky’—Dr. Frank L. McVey, President 


University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
11:05—Business Session on ‘‘Affiliation.’’ 


11:55—Report of Nominating Committee. 


THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 14 


7:45—Music: The University of Kentucky Pre- 
sents the University of Kentucky Glee Clubs 
in a Concert Version of Tannhauser. 


Chorus of Nymphs........ Girls Glee Club 
“Beloved Come’......... Josephine Parker 
“Hail, Goddess Fair”....... Mixed Chorus 
Shepherds’ Chorus.......... Semi-Chorus 
Chorus of Elder Pilgrims. . Men’s Glee Club 
“Praise to Veniis’........« Mixed Chorus 
‘MiestiVal March” ..660<.'5+0 > Mixed Chorus 
Return of the Elder 

PAMPTINES caccn co caeiew ss Mixed Chorus 
Song to the Evening Star...... John Griffy 
Chorus of Younger Pilgrims, Girls Glee Club 
21 a ee een nae Mixed Chorus 


8:10—AppreEss: ‘Education and Business’”—Dr. 
Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Fripay Morninc, Aprit 15 


9:00—Music: Union College Male Quartet Di- 
rected by Ethel G. Eversole. 


is “SAR AP ram ee ain scum us S.A. Gibson 
2. “Sourwood Mountain”’....Mountain Ballad 
3. ‘Dreaming of My Old Home 
Sweet SEOME oh cucu ss cae ewe O’ Hara 
The Quartet 


4. Duet—‘‘A Song of India’’. . Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Messrs. Owen and Miller Wiley 


BS. “MarcwO@nward <2. 60% 5:<0.sse8 Adam Geibel 
GO; “MRE URGSORY. oa saeican vse Ethelbert Nevin 
We “SHIGBGWIUOES is orsn 5s icisin ic Sse eee) Paul Bliss 
The Quartet 
INVOCATION: 


9:20—ApprEss: Florence Hale, President Na- 
tional Education Association. 


10:00—AppreEss: ‘‘Kentucky’s Educational Com- 
mission—A Challengeand An Opportunity” 
J. H. Richmond, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 


10:40—Music: Girls Chorus, Shawnee High 
School, Louisville. Miss Anna Blye Blakey, 
Director. 


10:50—Report of Legislative Committee. 
Report of Research Committee. 


11:20—‘‘Some Educational Problems Arising from 
Unemployment”—J. C. Wright, Director 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, D. C 
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Fripay EveninG, Aprit 15 


7:45—Music: Girls Glee Club and Orchestra, 
Western Teachers College, Bowling Green. 


8:10—ApprEss: General Smedley S. Butler. 





SATURDAY MorniInG, APRIL 16 


9:00—Music: Massed Chorus—three hundred 
selected voices from the five High Schools of 
Jefferson County—directed by Helen Mc- 
Bride, Supervisor Music, Jefferson County 


Schools. 
1. ‘Gloria,’ from the Twelfth Mass..... Mozart 
2. “SO Western Wind) <<.<5.0c0s 68s cwe se Clokey 
3. ‘“Restlessness’’ (Boys only)........... Clark 
4. “Camptown Races’.... Foster, arr. by Nevin 
INVOCATION: 


9:20—ApprEss: ‘‘Fundamental Value of Visual 
Sensory Aids to Instruction” —C. F. Hoban, 
Director, The State Museum and Visual 
Education, Harrisburg, Pa. 


10:10—Music: Boys Chorus, Georgia G. Moore 
Colored School, Louisville. 


10:20—Appress: Dr. L. A. Pechstein, College of 
Education, University of Cincinnati, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


11:00—Reports of Committees 
Publicity, 
Reading Circle, 
Auditing, 
Resolution. 


11:30—Presentation of Officers-elect by Retiring 
President J. W. Bradner, Middlesboro. 


11:40—Adjournment. 





DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Dr. Arthur Braden, President Transylvania 
College, Lexington, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Red Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. Appress: ‘‘Higher Education in Kentuck 
in the Light of Current Economic Conditions” 
—Leo M. Chamberlain, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, 30 minutes. 


2. Discussion. 

3. “Aspects of Christian Higher Education in 
India”—Dr. William J. Hutchins, President 
Berea College, 30 minutes. 


4. Discussion. 


5. Business Session. 





DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


W. F. Jones, Principal Winchester High School, 
presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Gold Ball Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


GENERAL SESSION 


ile Trumpet Solo—Virginia Brookshire, Student 
Winchester High School. 


2. AppREss: ‘‘The High School of Tomorrow” 
—Dr. Wm. John Cooper, Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

3. Appointment of Nominating Committee. 


4. Departmental Conferences: 


CONFERENCE OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 
(Parlor A) 
J. Foley Snyder, Principal Hazard High School, 
presiding 


1. “A Demonstration Lesson in Literature or 
Grammar’—Teacher to be selected, 20 
minutes. 


2. “Developing the Thinking by Way of Litera-- 
ture’—Florence Wyman, Mayfield High: 
School, 15 minutes. 

3. ‘Class Discussion Versus the Written Con- 
tract’”—Dean C. N. Shutt, Berea College: 
Academy, 15 minutes. 


4. Discussion. 


CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
(Parlor B) 
Mable Martin, Louisville Girls High School, presiding 

1. ‘A Demonstration Lesson’—Helen Moran, 
Atherton High School for Girls, Louisville. 

2. “How to Provide for the Slow and Fast 
Pupil in First Year Languages’”—Mary 
Soward, Frankfort High School. 

3. “The Effect of Latin on Abilities in English”’ 
—Mabel Pollitt, Eastern Teachers College, 
Richmond, 20 minutes. = 

4. “A Program for Supplementary Reading in 
French’ —Lillian Rasch, Holmes High School, 
Covington. 


5. Discussion. 
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CONFERENCE OF SCIENCE TEACHERS 


(Parlor C) 

L. C. Henderson, Principal Harlan High School, 
presiding 

1. “Professionalization of Chemistry in the 


Teachers College’””—Meredith J. Cox, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 20 
minutes. 


2. “Should All Pupils Study Biology?”’—Forest 
Mercer, Anchorage High School, 15 minutes. 


3. “Should Chemistry be Taught from a Gen- 
eral or a Specific Viewpoint?”’—Roy G. Smith, 
Ashland City High School, 15 minutes. 


4. Discussion. 


SECOND SESSION 


W. F. Jones, Principal Winchester High School, 
presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Gold Ball Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. Violin Quartette—Conducted by Helen Mc- 
Bride, Louisville Conservatory of Music. 


2. Appress: “What ‘the Beginning Teacher 
Should Know’—Dean William S. Taylor, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


3. Report of Nominating Committee. 


4. Departmental Conferences: 


CONFERENCE OF MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 
(Parlor A) 
W. M. Baker, Somerset High School, presiding 


1. “Report of Washington Meeting for National 
Council of Mathematics Teachers’—M. 
Cottell Gregory, Louisville Public Schools, 
20 minutes. 


2. ‘Revision of Instruction in Geometry in 
Secondary Schools’’—James E. Green, Louis- 
ville Male High School, 15 minutes. 


3. ‘Recent Changes in the Teaching of Algebra”’ 
—J. S. Mitchell, University High School, 
Lexington, 15 minutes. 


4. Discussion. 


CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE TEACHERS 
(Parlor B) 


Gladstone Koffman, Principal Hopkinsville 
High School, presiding 


1. ‘The High School Library and Social Science 
Reading Problems’—Mary Isabelle Wood, 
Shelbyville High School, 15 minutes. 


2. “Objectives of History Teaching in the High 
School’”—L. E. Meece, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, 15 minutes. 


3. ‘Fredericksburg and Its Influence on the 
Youth of Washington’”—E. F. Birckhead, 
Superintendent Winchester City Schools, 20 
minutes. 


Joint SEssION 


CONFERENCE OF ADMINISTRATORS AND DEPART- 
MENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


(Parlor C) 


J. L. Goble, Principal Covington City High 
School, presiding 


1. “The Place of the Teacher in the Administra- 
tion of the High School’’—Paul P. Boyd, 
Superintendent Carrollton City Schools, 
20 minutes. 


2. ‘The Principal as a Teacher’’—Duke W. 
Young, Principal Frankfort High School, 
20 minutes. 


3. “Effective Supervisory Devices in High 
School”—Mark Godman, State High School 
Supervisor, 20 minutes. 


4. Discussion. 





DEPARTMENT OF CITY 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


W. M. Wilson, Superintendent Pineville City 
Schools, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Auditorium, Seelbach Hotel. 


1, AppREss: “Gains and Losses in Education 
in Kentucky’—Dr. William S. Taylor, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 





2. AppREss: ‘Purpose of Education’’—Dr. 
Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent City Schools, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


3. Business Session. 





DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


J. W. Dillehay, Superintendent McLean County 
Schools, Calhoun, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. “How Secure Needed Finance for Our 
Schools?” —A. C. Burton, Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Bowling Green, 
25 minutes. 
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“The High Cost of Operating Small High 
Schools,” ‘How Abolish Them?’—O. L. 
Shultz, County Superintendent Ohio County 
Schools, Hartford, 25 minutes. 


Demonstration of the Fullerton Rural School 
Music Method—Professor Ralph Rigby, 
Director Department of Music, Berea College, 
35 minutes. 


‘“‘What Should be the Basis of Selection and 
Placement of Teachers?” ‘‘Who Should be 
Responsible?’’—R. N. Beauchamp, County 
Superintendent of Logan County, -Russell- 
ville, 25 minutes. 


“Conservation of Time in a One-Teacher 
School’’—Mrs. Mollie D. Wells, County 
Superintendent of Montgomery County, Mt. 
Sterling, 15 minutes. 


Round Table Discussion. 
Adjourn. 
SECOND SESSION 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


i, 


AppreEss: Florence Hale, President Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, 
D. C., 30 minutes. 


“How Best to Organize Teachers of the 
County System for Self Supervision” —M. O. 
Wrather, County Superintendent of Calloway 
County, Murray, 20 minutes. 


“Uniform Date for Opening the Schools of 
the State’—D. Y. Dunn, County Superin- 
tendent of Fayette County, Lexington, 15 
minutes. 


“An Interpretation of School Laws in the 
Light of Recent Court Decisions’ —Explana- 
tion of School Laws Passed by the Last Legis- 
lature—O. J. Jones, Department of Education, 
Frankfort, 30 minutes. 


“Some Means of Financing a County-wide 
Building Program’’—N. O. Kimbler, County 
Superintendent of Henderson County, Hen- 
derson, 25 minutes. 


“The Organization of County Superintend- 
ents of the State of Kentucky’’—Homer 
Nichols, Director Rehabilitation, Depart- 
ment of Education, Frankfort. 


Business Session. 





DEPARTMENTS OF RURAL AND 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


E. V. Hollis, Morehead State Teachers College, 


presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Crystal Ball Room, Brown Hotel. 


a 


“The Relation of the Elementary School to 
Rural Child Welfare’’—Professor W. L. 


Nofcier, Asbury College, Wilmore, 15 minutes. 


“Improving Enrollment and Attendance in 
Kentucky Elementary Schools’—T. W. 
Oliver, Superintendent City Schools, Pike- 
ville, 15 minutes. 


“The Library in the Elementary School, and 
How to Secure It”—L. C. Caldwell, Super- 
intendent Boyd County Schools, Catletts- 
burg, 15 minutes. . 


“The Rural Teacher and Her Co-Worker, 
The State Supervisor’”—Mattie Thomas, 
State Rural School Supervisor for South Caro- 
lina, Columbia, S. C 


Business Session. 


SECOND SESSION 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Crystal Ball Room, Brown Hotel. 


Me 


“Financing Rural Education in Kentucky” 
—R. E. Jaggers, Supervisor of Rural Schools, 
Department of Education, Frankfort, 15 
minutes. 


“A Proposal for Training Teachers for the 
Rural Schools of Kentucky’—John Howard 
Payne, President Morehead State Teachers 
College, Morehead, 15 minutes. 


“Providing Guidance for Rural Children” 
—Lee Kirkpatrick, Superintendent City 
Schools, Paris, 15 minutes. 





DEPARTMENT OF NURSERY-KINDER- 


GARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Mary Browning, Supervisor Primary Education, 


Louisville Public Schools, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Assembly Room, Louisville Free Public 


Library. 

1. Appress: ‘When Is Learning Worthwhile?” 
—Dr. Laura Zirbes, Director of Schools of 
Elementary Education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

2. Business Session. 

Note: Dr. Zirbes will speak on, ‘‘The Real 


Significance of Creative Education,” at the banquet 
of the Creative Committee. 





DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Lena Hillerich, Supervisor of Art, Louisville 


Public Schools, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Columbia Auditorium. 


i 


ArT AND LITERATURE SECTION 


AppreEss: “The Philosophy of Art Educa- 
tion’ —Professor Ralph M. Hudson, Acting 
Head, Art Department Morehead State 
Teachers College, Morehead, 45 minutes. 
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2. History of “Styles of Dress’—With pictures 
projected on the screen, accompanied by 
explanations and music of the periods from 
early Egyptian times to the present day, by 
the seventh- and eighth-grade pupils of the 
John Heywood School, 45 minutes. 


3. Business Session. 


Exhibit of children’s drawings and paintings 
of original creative designs. 


SECOND SESSION 


Time—Friday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Columbia Auditorium. 


Music SECTION 


Lewis Henry Horton, Department of Music, 
Morehead State Teachers College, presiding 


1. Music by the Louisville Normal School 
Chorus—Josephine Mitchell, Director Lou- 
isville Normal School, 15 minutes. 


2. AppreEss: ‘Objectives in Music Education” 
—James E. van Peursem, Head of Depart- 
ment of Music, Eastern State Teachers 
College, Richmond, 30 minutes. 


3. Music by the Boys Glee Club of Theodore 
Ahrens Trade School—Frances Allen, Direc- 
tor, 15 minutes. 


4. Appress: ‘The Child Voice’—Dr. Thomas 
Harborne, Director of Music, Christ Church 
Cathedral, Lexington. 


Note: The Fine Arts Section will have a 
luncheon at the Brown Hotel at 12:30 o'clock, on 
Friday, April 15th. Tickets $1.00. Reservations 
are to be sent to Margaret Carson, 2239 Talbott 
Avenue, Louisville. All members of this section 
and their guests are welcome. 





DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


GENERAL SESSION 
M. C. Ford, Director of Science, Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Bowling Green, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 12:15 P. M. 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


THEME: “Vocational Training; It’s Effect 
on the Individual and on Industry.” 


1. “The Effect of Vocational Training on the 
Individual”—Dr. W. J. Hutchins, President 
Berea College. 


2. “The Effect of Vocational Training on 
Industry’—J. C. Wright, Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Washington, D. C 


3. Business Session. 


Luncheon program. 


NOTE: 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Section No. 1—‘‘Agricultural Education.” 


Dr. Ralph H. Woods, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Council Chamber, Columbia Auditorium. 


1. “Have We a_ Profession?’—Leonard H. 
Robinson, Teacher of Vocational Agriculture, 
Ewing. 


2. “The Future of Our Profession”—Dr. Sher- 
man Dickinson, Professor of Agricultural 
Education, University of Missouri. 





SEcTION No. 2—‘‘Commercial Education.” 


Edward Wiest, College of Commerce, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Auditorium, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. Report of the Research Committee—A. J. 
Lawrence, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


2. “Curricula for Commercial Departments of 
High Schools”—Marguerite D. Fowler, Ather- 
ton High School for Girls, Louisville. 


3. “The Objectives of Commercial Education 
in the High School” —E. W. Barnhart, Chief 

- Commercial Education Service Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 


4. Election of Officers. 


Note: If time permits Mr. Barnhart will conduct 
a conference on various aspects of Commer- 
cial Education. 





SEcTION No. 3—‘‘Guidance.” 


Paul E. Harris, Theodore Ahrens Trade School, 
Louisville, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Leather Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. “Old and New Guidance Technique”—A. N. 
May, Director of Teacher Training of the 
State Department of Vocational Education, 
Frankfort. 





2. ‘Co-operative Relationship with Industry” 
—Dr. B. M. Brigman, Dean of the Speed 
a School of the University of Louis- 
ville. 


3. Business Session. 


Section No. 4—‘‘Home Economics Education.” 
Ethel L. Parker, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, presiding 
Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


1, Business Session. 
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2. “The Tenth Anniversary of the Kentucky 
Home Economics Association’—Mrs. Way- 
land Rhoads, First President Kentucky 
Home Economics Association. ; 


3. “Art in Relation to Home and Clothing” 
—lIrene Barnes, Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

4. “Some Nutrition Problems’—Dr. Mary 
Swartz Rose, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Note: Luncheon for all members of the Home 
Economics Section will be held at 12:00 o’clock 
noon, April 15th, in Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 
Section No. 5—‘‘Trades and Industries.” 


C. F. Criley, Director Vocational Education, 
Owensboro, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Leather Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. ‘‘The Ideal Trade Teacher’—A Conference 
Discussion. 


2. Business Session. 


SEcTION No. 6—‘‘Rehabilitation.” 


H. C. Burnette, Superintendent Nicholasville 
City Schools, presiding 


Time—Wednesday, 12:00 noon, April 13th. 
Place—Red Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. AppreEss: ‘Vocational Rehabilitation from 
a National Viewpoint”’—John A. Kratz, Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Washington, D. C 

2. Report of Committees. 

3. Business Session. 


Note: This will bea luncheon conference during 
which the above program will be offered. 





PROGRAMS OF ASSOCIATED 
GROUPS 


PROGRAM OF KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION 
OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


John L. Goble, Principal Holmes High 
School, Covington, presiding 


Time—Wednesday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. “The Work of the Association Research 
Committee’’—J. B. Holloway, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington. 


2. ‘The Status of the High School Principal in 
Kentucky’’—W. H. Sugg, Lexington. 


3. ‘‘The Status of Boards of Education in Ken- 
tucky’”’—Walter F. Coops, Burnside. 


4. “A Co-operative Testing Program’’—Dean 
J. J. Oppenheimer, College of Science and 
Arts, University of Louisville. 


5. Business Session. 
EVENING SEssION 6:00 P. M. 

1. Annual Dinner, Brown Hotel Roof Garden. 

2. Appress: “The Associational Problem of 
the High School’—Dr. William A. Cook, 
Professor of Education, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Note: The third session is a joint meeting with 


the Administrators Section of the Department 
of Secondary Education. 





PROGRAM OF THE KENTUCKY FOLK- 
LORE SOCIETY 
Dr. F. L. Rainey, Centre College, Danville, 
presiding 
Time—Friday, 10:00 A. M. 
Place—Red Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. ‘‘West of the Tennessee’’—Professor S. G. 
Boyd, Jeffersontown. 


2. “Folklore as Art and Science’’—Professor 
Stith Thompson, Vice-President of the 
National Folklore Society, Bloomington, Ind. 


3. Business Session. 





PROGRAM KENTUCKY COUNCIL OF 
GEOGRAPHY 


J. Sullivan Gibson, Western State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Council Chamber, Columbia Auditorium. 


1. Demonstration Lesson: ‘‘Geography of the 
Argentine’ —Elizabeth Zackeri, Department 
of Geography, Louisville Normal School, 
45 minutes. 


2. “Instructional Difficulties in the Teaching 
of the Argentine” —Mary McKinney, Depart- 
ment of Geography, Eastern State Teachers 
College, Richmond, 15 minutes. 


3. “Agriculture in the Argentine’—W. M. 
Caudill, Department of Geography, Murray 
State Teachers College, 15 minutes. 


4. ADDRESS: 
Dr. Switzer, Department of Geography, 
University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind., 
45 minutes. 


5. Business Session, 20 minutes. 
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PROGRAM KENTUCKY ACADEMY 
OF VISUAL EDUCATION 


Louis Clifton, Lexington, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Derby Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. Business Meeting. 


2. AppREss: ‘Visual Education in the Junior 
High School’’—William Jesse Baird, Dean 
Foundation Junior High School, Berea. 


3. AppreEss: Dr. C. H. Hoban, Director Visual 
Education, State Department of Education of 
Pennsylvania. 





PROGRAM HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
SECTION 


Ruth L. Williams, Librarian Danville High 
School, presiding 


Time—Thursday, April 14th, 2:30P.M.  _ 
Place—Henry Watterson Room, Free Public Library. 


1. ‘Book Selection’”—Susan E. Miller, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington. 


2. ‘Common Difficulties of High School Libra- 
rians’’—Lena B. Nofcier, Secretary Kentucky 
Library Commission, Frankfort. 


3. “Book Selection for Students’—Harold F. 
Brigham, Louisville Free Public Library. 


4. Business Session. 


5. “Library Exhibit”—Ella C. Warren, Shawnee 
High School, Louisville. 





PROGRAM KENTUCKY ORNITHOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


T. A. Frazer, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Assembly Room, Louisville Free Public 
Library. 


1. “Bird Program’(Children of Louisville Pub- 
lic Schools), Sponsored by Emilie Yunker, 
Supervisor of School Gardens, Louisville 
Public Schools. 


2. “The Origin of Birds’—Dr. L. Y. Lancaster. 


3. “Adaptive Radiations in Birds’—Edward 
M. Ray, Bowling Green. 


4. “Birds of the Mammoth Cave Area”—Dr. 
Gordon Wilson, Bowling Green. 


PROGRAM KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF 
CHEMISTRY TEACHERS 


V. F. Payne, Transylvania College, Lexington, 
presiding 


Time—Friday, 6:00 P. M. 
Place—French Village, Heyburn Building. 


Joint MEETING WITH THE LOUISVILLE 
SECTION AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


1. “The Niter Caves of Kentucky’—R. N. 
Maxson, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


2. ‘The Economic Use of Nicotine’—Alex M. 
Forrester, Tobacco By-Products and Chemical 
Corporation. 


Note: Mr. Forrester’s talk will be illustrated 
with motion pictures. 


The price of the dinner is one dollar ($1.00). 
Make reservations with Pauline Stein, 1435 Tyler 
Park Drive, Louisville, not later than Thursday, 
April 14th. 


On Saturday morning, April 16th, inspection 
trips of some Louisville industries such as the 
Kentucky Color and Chemical Company have been 
arranged. For further information about these 
see the Kentucky Education Association program. 





DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


E. E. Gotherman, Principal Jefferson Davis 
School, Lexington, presiding 


Time—Thursday, April 14th, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Derby Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. ‘Improvement of Elementary Principals in 
Service’’—J. L. Foust, Superintendent Owens- 
boro City Schools, 15 minutes. 


2. ‘Professional Training Courses for Elemen- 
tary Principals’ —Henry Hill, Superintendent 
Lexington City Schools, 15 minutes. 


3. Discussion—‘‘The Principal’s work in the 
Community’—led by W. F. Coslow, Princi- 
pal of Emerson School, Louisville. 


4. Business Session. 





RISPOSTA 


There is a jewel which no Indian mines 

Can buy, no chemic art can counterfeit; 

It makes men rich in greatest poverty; 

Makes water wine, turns wooden cups to gold; 
The homely whistle to sweet music’s strain; 
Seldom it comes, to few from heaven sent, 
That much in little, all in naught—Content. 


—Unknown. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF COLLEGE 
BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS, DINNERS 


BREAKFAST FOR EX-PRESIDENTS OF THE KEN- 
TUCKY EpuCATION ASSOCIATION will be given at 
the Kentucky Hotel, 8:00 A. M., Saturday, 
April 16th. 





UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY DINNER will be given 
in the Ball Room, Brown Hotel, at 6:00 P. M., 
April 14th. Tickets $1.25 each. Tickets purchas- 
pew at University Headquarters, April 13th and 
14th. 





THE JEFFERSON County EpDuUCATION AsSOCIA- 
TION LUNCHEON will be held Thursday, April 14th, 
at 12:15 o’clock in the Ball Room, Seelbach Hotel. 
Plate $0.85 each. Reservations should be made 
with Julia Reubelt, 1255 So. First Street, Louisville. 





Kappa DELTA Put BREAKFAST will be held at the 
French Village (basement of the Heyburn Building), 
opposite the Brown Hotel, 7:30 o'clock, Friday 
morning, April 15th. Price $0.75. Make reserva- 
tions with Anna B. Peck, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 





PEABODY COLLEGE LUNCHEON will be held at 
the Brown Hotel in the South Alcove at 12:00 
o'clock on Friday, April 15th. Reservations may 
be made with W. M. Willey, Western State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green. 





Union COLLEGE ANNUAL LUNCHEON will be held 
inthe Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel, at 12:15 noon, 
Friday, April 15th. Those interested in making 
reservation are requested to communicate with 
J. R. Bacon, Union College, Barbourville. 





THE ANNUAL BREAKFAST OF WESTERN STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE will be given in the Crystal 
Ball Room of the Brown Hotel, at 7:30 Friday 
morning, April 15th. Alumni and other friends 
of the institution are urged to be present. Plate 
$0.50. Reservations may be made by writing 
the President of the College, Dr. H. H. Cherry, or 
the secretary of the Alumni Association, Mr. W. J. 
Craig. 





Pot DELTA Kappa BREAKFAST will be held at 
7:30 Thursday morning, April 14th, at the French 
Village in the Heyburn Building. 





Joint DINNER OF THE KENTUCKY HIGH SCHOOL 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION AND THE KENTUCKY Asso- 
CIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS will be 
held at 6:30 P. M., Wednesday, April 13th, in the 
Roof Garden of the Brown Hotel. Following the 
dinner there will be a short program of the Associa- 
tion of Principals, followed by the annual business 
meeting of the Kentucky High School Athletic 
Association. 





THe BEREA COLLEGE DINNER will be held 
om gaa evening, April 14th, at the Seelbach 
otel. 


TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE LUNCHEON will be held 
at the Brown Hotel, 12:15 o'clock noon, Friday, 
April 15th. For reservations address H. H. Groves, 
Transylvania College, Lexington. 





TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE TRAVEL-STUDY TOURS 
REUNION DINNER will be held at 6:30 P. M., Fri- 
day, April 15th, in the French Village. 





ANNUAL LUNCHEON KENTUCKY COUNCIL OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE WOMEN will be held at noon, 
Friday, April 15th, at Neighborhood House, 428 So. 
First Street, Louisville. 

Reservations should be made with Mrs. R. E. 
Hill, President, 113 Coral Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 





THE STATE ASSOCIATION OF THE A. A. U. W. 
will hold a luncheon meeting at the French Village, 
Friday, April 15th, at 12:30 o’clock. Dr. Mary 
Swartz Rose, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, will be guest speaker. All 
members of Kentucky are invited toattend. Lunch- 
eon will be served for $0.75. Reservations should 
be made with Dean Hilda Threlkeld, University 
of Louisville, Magnolia 3646. 





Kentucky CoLtumBIA CLuB DINNER at Ken- 
tucky Hotel, Friday, April 15th, at 6:30 P. M. $1.00 
per plate. Tosecure reservations see C. A. Rubado, 
Board of Education, Eighth and Chestnut streets, 
Louisville. 





THE LovuiIsvILLE EpucaTION ASSOCIATION’S 
BrEAKFAstT for superintendents of cities of the first, 
second, third, and fourth classes will be held Friday, 
April 15th, at 8:00 A. M. in Louis XVI Room, 
Brown Hotel. 





Tue Kentucky HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION will hold its annual luncheon 
meeting at the Kentucky Hotel, April 14th, at 
12:30 o'clock noon. Reservations should be made 
with Mr. H. T. Taylor, Board of Education, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 





DINNER-LECTURE for members of Creative Educa- 
tion will be given at the Kentucky Hotel at 6:00 
P. M., Friday, April 15th. Plates $1.00. Dr. 
Laura Zirbes will be the guest of honor. 





COLLEGE HEADQUARTERS 


Colleges and normal schools will maintain head- 
quarters for alumni and friends during the conven- 
tion. Announcements received to date for locations 
of these colleges are as follows: 

Transylvania College, Georgetown College, Union 
College, Morehead State Teachers College, Asbury 
College, Centre College, Eastern State Teachers 
College, and Murray State Teachers College at the 
Brown Hotel. 

Berea College and Western State Teachers 
College at the Seelbach Hotel. 
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The Summer School 


of 


The University of Kentucky 


Consists of two terms of five weeks each: 


First term begins June 14th and closes July 16th. 
Second term begins July 18th and closes August 20th. 


Work Offered In All Colleges 


1. An extensive program of courses on both the undergraduate and gradyate 
levels will be offered in the Colleges of Arts and Sciences, Agriculture, 
Engineering, Law, Education, and Commerce. 


2. The instructional staff of the Summer School will consist of approxi- 
mately 125 members. 


Special Work In Music 


1. For the training of prospective public school music teachers, band direc- 
tors, and orchestra directors. 


2. For furnishing supplementary material for those who are engaged in 
teaching and directing public school music at present. 


3. For furnishing a cultural and artistic background for other university 
work. 


4. Courses are offered in Public School Music, Harmony, History and 
Appreciation of Music, Sight Reading, and High School Music. 


5. Intensive applied music work for credit is offered in Voice, Piano, and all 
Symphonic Orchestral Instruments. 


6. Ensemble groups in Mixed Chorus and Band are offered, each with daily 
rehearsals. The Band will give a public concert each Wednesday night. 





Write the Director of the Summer Session for bulletins and other information. 


President 


























School Legislation in 1932 


James H. RICHMOND 


Most of the school measures enacted by the 1932 General Assembly 
were constructive. Reactionary experiences of other states during the 
past two years show that the unified school interests of Kentucky are 
fortunate in the amount of wholesome school legislation enacted at this 
time. The solid front presented by these interests was largely responsible 
for this legislation. Among the important measures are: 


1. Provision was made for our Educational Commission whose duty it will be 
to foster studies looking toward an improved program of education for 
Kentucky. 


2. The minimum qualifications for new teachers receiving certificates on 
credits were raised from 16 to 32 semester hours of standard college work. 


3. Minimum qualifications of superintendents were raised to four years of 
standard college work. 


4. Provision was made for maintaining the Common School Fund at, approxi- 
mately, its present relation to the State’s revenues. 


5. Provision was made for safeguarding school funds in the hands of school 
treasurers and depositories through the execution of bonds by them. 


Two measures not in keeping with those listed above seem important 
enough to mention. They are: 


1. The county administration law was weakened by the change made in the 
method of selecting county superintendents, though many contend, and 
with much justification, that this measure was more than offset by the 
raise made in the qualifications of superintendents. 


2. Provision was made for three sub-district trustees in place of one, as the 
present law provides. To say the least, this measure will tend to lessen 
the traffic in teaching positions, which has been charged to the one sub- 
district trustee system. 


It would not be fitting to close this statement without mentioning 
some of the many destructive measures which were blocked. For example: 


1. The equalization law was retained. 


2. The measure providing for an ex-officio county board of education was 
killed. 


3. The auditing and inspection division of the State Department of Education 
was not molested. 











Mathematics in the Secondary School 


W. B. Jones, Anchorage School 


Mathematics is an implement of think- 
ing. Only as it enables individuals to 
interpret their surroundings is it of value 
to them. Concrete examples have doubt- 
less been observed by every teacher or 
supervisor of mathematics where pupils 
manipulated figures and turned in results 
which were on the face of things absurd. 
Naturally the pupils did not sense the 
absurdity, because their perspective of the 
subject involved only the manipulation of 
figures for the purpose of securing answers. 
They had not progressed far enough, or had 
not been taught to realize that mathematics 
is a tool for “interpreting those aspects of 
the world not otherwise capable of analy- 
sis.’ The greatest problem of the mathe- 
matics teacher is not the teaching of 
pupils in the art of solving problems, but 
it is the inculcation into the pupil of the 
realization that mathematics is a part of 
him—his reasoning, his interpretation of 
other people’s thoughts, his activities in 
life. 

One of the chief criticisms of young 
mathematics teachers who are fresh from 
college is that they scorn literature dealing 
with methods as coming from that ‘‘abom- 
inable,”’ field known as education. The 
consequence is that too often pupils of 
the upper grades and especially high 
school pupils are subjected to mathematics 
classes which are taught by college methods. 
Such methods simply will not work with 
adolescents. There are certain methods 
which must be understood and used if 
desirable results are to be obtained. The 
following are listed as types: 

1. Methods of learning and teaching the 
fundamentals. 

2. Methods of drill in the fundamentals. 

3. Methods of teaching verbal problems. 


4. Methods of providing diagnosis and 
remedial treatment. 

5. Methods cf teaching the reading of 
arithmetic subject-matter. 

6. Methods of motivating 
activity. 

Although these points pertain primarily 
to studies in arithmetic, the conclusions 
may well be carried over into beginning 


learning 


algebra or general mathematics. Almost 
every class in seventh, eighth, or ninth 
grade mathematics is a living example of 
evidence that items 2 and 3 in the fore- 
going list are sorely neglected. Especially 
is this true with regard to common and 
decimal fractions. Pupils forget their 
application soon after studying them 
because too little time was taken for drill 
purposes. This statement is supported by 
research studies. Mr. H. J. Arnold of 
Wittenberg College made a study of two 
hundred and twenty-three college freshmen 
to determine their arithmetical deficiencies. 
His conclusions are as follows: 


In operations in common fractions the 
outstanding errors are (1) mistakes in 
reducing fractions to similar fractions before 
adding or subtracting, (2) failure to invert 
the divisor in division, (3) incorrect reduc- 
tion of fractional answers to the lowest 
terms, and (4) incorrect reduction to lowest 
common denominator. In operation with 
decimals the significant errors are (1) dis- 
regard of decimal points, (2) incorrect 
placing of decimal points in products and 
quotients. In operations with denominate 
numbers the most common errors are (1) 
failure to reduce to usual form, (2) mistakes 
in borrowing, and (3) mistakes indicating 
inability to reduce units of one denomina- 
tion to another. In miscellaneous opera- 
tions the significant errors are (1) failure 
to follow a direction which is apparently 
understood, (2) securing incomplete answers, 
and (3) use of wrong processes. In problem- 
solving the most common errors are (1) 
lack of a complete analysis of the problem, 
(2) incorrect computation caused mainly 
by difficulties in multiplication and division 
of integers, and (3) misinterpretation of a 
problem probably caused mainly by diffi- 
culties in reading verbal problems. 


Further conclusions reached in this study 
were to the effect that adequate remedial 
drill would do much to remove students’ 
handicaps in courses requiring a reasonable 
amount of skill in arithmetical computa- 
tions. Such studies as this return serious 
indictments against teachers of secondary- 
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school mathematics. There are remedies 
which can be employed to alleviate these 
conditions, and it is the duty of teachers 
and administrators to find them. 

Of course, it cannot be expected that 
every secondary-school pupil will develop 
into a mathematical genius. There is no 
valid reason, however, why any normal 
child cannot learn thoroughly those parts 
of mathematics which are essential to well- 
rounded mental development and growth 
if he is given proper instruction. Some 
pupils are slower to learn than others, it is 
true, and here is the loophole through 
which many a teacher jumps. He tries to 
get around the point by saying he did not 
have more time to spend upon that partic- 
ular phase of the work. This brings up an 
interesting point which is worthy of con- 
sideration, namely, time to be spent and 
ground to be covered. 


American textbooks are the finest in the 
world both from the standpoints of content 
and construction. Every school should 
utilize them to the fullest extent, but 
teachers should be masters in their use 
instead of becoming slaves to them. 
Too many teachers have conceptions that 
textbooks are creations of super-human 
minds and are, therefore, infallible. A 
course in mathematics to the average 
teacher means the completion of the text 
by the end of the year, and every energy 
is put forth to do just that, even to the 
extent of neglecting the child. 


Upon what basis of judgment are we to 
conclude that the contents of a book con- 
stitutes a minimum course for any year’s 
work? Why not two books, or more? Why 
not only half a book? The fact is that few 
teachers think of this. They assume that a 
certain amount of ground must be covered 
by a given time, and when school opens, 
they set forth to get it done. The total 
amount of material in mathematics that 
should be presented to any pupil in a given 
time should constitute only that amount 
which he can assimilate and make his own. 
All other should be left for some other time. 
But here we meet other complications. 
Some pupils will learn faster than others; 
hence it would be an injustice to hold the 
apt pupil back in line with the slow pupil. 
The point is readily granted. It goes 
without saying that if the old recitation 
method of teaching is followed, either the 
slow or the apt pupil will be neglected. 


The classroom should be a place for work 
instead of an assembly for reciting what 
the pupil learned since the class meeting 
of the day before. The entire course in 
mathematics should be broken up into 
comprehensive teaching units, so organized 
that the pupil as well as the teacher would 
know what is to be done and know when 
the work has been finished. Little or no 
home-work should be assigned to adoles- 
cents. The work should be done in class 
under the supervision of the teacher. If 
this procedure is followed, the apt pupil 
may be working several pages ahead of the 
slow pupil and neither will be neglected. 
At the close of each unit comprehensive 
examinations should be given to determine 
whether or not learning has registered. If 
not, the pupil should not be failed and 
permitted to pass on with the rest of the 
class into new work. Either or both of two 
avenues are open to the teacher. He may 
re-teach the pupil during the regular class 
period, or he may provide a period for this 
purpose immediately after school, making 
attendance a voluntary matter. This 
procedure is not imaginary. Let us 
observe an actual example. 


Three years ago the foregoing plan was 
put into operation in the Junior High School 
Department at Anchorage. All those who 
needed remedial work did not attend 
but many did. One boy in particular, 
a freshman, was having considerable 
difficulty with his algebra. He came 
to this after-school class each day as 
serious as a penitent. During most 
of the first semester nearly all his grades on 
first examinations were very low. By the 
middle of the year his grades suddenly 
moved up to ‘‘B’s” and “‘A’s”. This year 
he is making a satisfactory student in 
second year algebra. If this boy had been 
permitted to fail from time to time and 
rush into new work involving those 
operations which he failed to master with 
a single trial, he would have not only 
become disgusted with the subject, but the 
probability is that he would have dropped 
out of school. The results more than 
compensated for the efforts of both pupil 
and teacher. 


In conclusion let us say that no teaching 
unit should be rushed to a finish. The 
teaching of mathematics is a scientific 
procedure, and it “‘requires the insight and 
the patience which is associated with all 
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scientific and systematic practice—each 
unit requires a great deal of time and the 
application of skilled administrative tech- 
nique.”’ In consideration of time required, 
two observations by Professor H. C. 
Morrison are referred to which say that 
“in the first place, time required is of a 
great deal less importance than assurance of 
learning obtained. In the second place, 
if the specific allotments of time required 
by the graded schocl tradition—so many 
weeks to this process and so many to that, 
with its corollary of chance learning—is 
abandoned, the thoroughness gained by 
teacher and by pupils is in the end a great 
time saver.”’ 


CLASSES AT UNIVERSITY OF 
KENTUCKY 


In the ‘‘good old days,”” when horseback 
riding was the only mode of conveyance 
over wilderness trails, we marveled at the 
ambitions of Kentucky youths who rode 
thirty miles to a country schoolhouse. 
Today, with improved methods of travel, 
thirty miles doesn’t seem far but there are 


NAZARETH COLLEGE 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Kentucky’s Only Standard Independent 
Four-Year College Exclusively for 
Women, 

Summer Session Opens Monday, June 
27—Closes August 4. 

Classes in Arts and Sciences, Education 
and Library Science. Excellent library; 
laboratories. 

Registration Saturday, June 25. 
tration may also be made by mail. 

For further information address 


THE DEAN. 











Regis- 











students enrolled in late afternoon, evening 
and Saturday classes at the University of 
Kentucky who travel more than one hun- 
dred miles in the pursuit of knowledge. 

These courses, which are offered by the 
University of Kentucky at such convenient 
hours for teachers, business men and women, 
and professional men and women, are 
regular courses in which residence credit 
is given, and are taken advantage of by 
those citizens who have found it economi- 
cally necessary to discontinue their regular 
educational program in order to take posi- 
tions, or by those persons who have 
finished their under-graduate work and 
take this opportunity while pursuing their 
professions, to work on advanced degrees. 

Approximately 2,456 miles are covered 
weekly by those numerous students en- 
rolled in afternoon, evening, and Saturday 
courses on the University of Kentucky 
campus, the greatest distance traveled 
being 147 miles by a student who comes 
from Hazard. Two students from Bar- 
bourville, a distance of 123 miles from 
Lexington, follow the Hazard student in 
mileage covered, while one from Monticello, 
110 miles; one from Columbia, 109 miles; 
one from Brock, 110 miles; and one from 
Corbin, 107 miles, complete the list of these 
men and women who travel more than 100 
miles each week to the University for 
instruction in residence courses. 

Bourbon County sends the largest dele- 
gation to these residence courses, Nicholas 
follows with the second largest number, and 
Scott, Franklin, and Harrison are third in 
line. The popularity of the hours and 


the subjects offered is attested to by the 
large groups who attend from out-of-town, 
in addition to the regular students on the 
campus who are enrolled in these courses. 




















Libraries in County School 
Systems in Kentucky 


By R. E. JAGGERs, 
Department of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky 


Complete and detailed data are not TABLE I.— VALUE OF LIBRARIES PER 
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amounts for libraries. Boyd Countyisa  Butler............ 1.68 Jackson......... 50 
notable example. On the other hand PI AGHISOM s 3:2 6 sc: 0s 1266 Sarin <.<.0.0/5.976;5's 48 
Boyle County has expended relatively little Meade...-.-....-- 1-08 Laurel.......... 42 
‘ 2 : : CRCEI 6 cio 0 5 05 1.58 (Mavtittess...5%: 42 
per child for libraries although this county Gallatin.......... 1.56 Cumberland..... 39 
is in the upper half of the counties. ec icexnes RA Sic ccescsss 
ON] | ean 1.50 Bleming................ .36 
Table II is a frequency distribution of Edmonson........ 1.43 Green........... .36 
the figures in Table I. It is noted that in Breckinridge. . .... <a ‘= 
nine counties the libraries are valued at Trigg). 11111111 1/35 Russell.......... 28 
twenty-four cents or less per child in  Kenton........... 1.30 Bell... 25 
average daily attendance, while five coun- Powell............ 1.28 Menifee........ 24 
ties value the libraries at five dollars or — Passa taes : rH Soe iia iediat uni - 
more per child in average daily attendance. Yincoln... 2.0.0. 1519 Knox. 00202022. 120 
Fifty-one counties have libraries valued Todd............. = Oe 16 
at less than one dollar per elementary McLean.......... 1.15 Wolfe........... 15 
child in average daily attendance while only sm ilgili ree aoc moaneeres Wr 
eleven have libraries valued at three fFreiklin. 11 a... 09 
dollars or more per child. Hardin........... 1.09 
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TABLE II. 


VALUE OF LIBRARIES PER ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CHILD IN AVERAGE DAILY 
ATTENDANCE IN COUNTY SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS IN KENTUCKY IN 
1931-32 








Range in Value Per Child Number of Counties 
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CONCLUSIONS 


This brief study suggests that there is 
need for a greater emphasis on the library 
service in county school systems. This 
can be brought about if some of the 
following steps are taken: 


1. Committees of teachers and prin- 
cipals should be appointed in each county to 
determine the type of library service needed 
for each grade, one to twelve. 


2. A careful inventory should be made 
of county school libraries to determine the 
number of books now available for each 
grade and their value. 


3. <A careful list of needed books for 
each grade should be made and submitted 
to the board of education. 


4. The boards of education should 
provide in their budgets for the purchase 
of books needed. 


5. There should be a definite sum ap- 
propriated annually to maintain the library 
up-to-date. This sum should be from 
fifty cents to one dollar per pupil. 


6. A carefully worked-out library serv- 
ice should be established on a county-wide 
basis. 


THE BICENTENNIAL BILL 
OF RIGHTS 


By Joy ELMER MorGan, 


Editor, Journal of the National 
Education Association 


Inspired by the rich associations and 
memories of this two-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of George Washington, 
let us endeavor to do for the people of 
our generation what he endeavored to 
do for his—to give them a leadership 
in keeping with the needs of the new day. 
As he endeavored to provide for the 
security and happiness of all, shall we not 
establish among ourselves a clear con- 
ception of those needs and opportunities 
which are the rightful heritage of all our 
people? Shall we not call this new bill 
of rights in honor of the founder of the 
Republic the Bicentennial Bill of Rights? 

First, the right to security—to a system 
of life so planned as to offset the un- 
certainties of ill-health, accident, dis- 
ability, unemployment, and old age. 

Second, the right to a home amid sur- 
roundings that are beautiful, clean, quiet, 
safe, wholesome, and neighborly. 

Third, the right toaneducation, thorough 
and comprehensive, including both chil- 
dren and adults, adapted to the changing 
needs of the new day. 

Fourth, the right to a government that 
is honest, intelligent, and efficient—the 
faithful servant of common need and 
purpose. 

Fifth, the right to a job that will afford 
an opportunity for service by which to 
earn a minimum income that will provide 
a reasonable standard of living. 

Sixth, the right to community recreation 
for all supported by community funds, 
publicly managed, and freed from the 
degrading influences of excessive com- 
mercialism, 

Seventh, the right to participate in 
democratic community activities which 
will help to magnify the human values 
and to make life beautiful, happy, and 
significant. 

The Bicentennial Bill of Rights is the 
simple and natural evolution of the 
democratic ideals of the founding fathers 
worked out in the more generous atmos- 
phere of this amazing century. They 
constitute a challenge to the best leader- 
ship in every phase of American life. 
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Human Relations in Teaching 


By FLORENCE HALE, 


President National Education Association 


The aim of all education is to teach a 
child how to live. The best education is 
that which teaches him how to live happily 
and usefully with people in the world about 
him. The supreme test of the efficiency 
of our courses of study and of our methods 
of instruction is the extent to which they 
help to bring about this desirable end. 


The most important factor in such an 
education is the teacher herself. The 
extent to which she has learned to live 
happily and usefully in her environment 
measures fairly well the extent to which 
she will be able to teach her children the 
art of living. This by no means is saying 
that courses of study or methods are 
unimportant. On the contrary, they are 
the essential tools by use of which the 
teacher develops personality in her pupils 
and shows them how to meet and solve 
their life problems. 


During the last few years, we have heard 
a great deal about the scientific attitude in 
teaching. We have devised all sorts of 
tests to measure intelligence and have 
carefully classified our pupils with the aid 
of graphs and tables. Some of this has 
been of great value in the hands of teachers 
who are something more than _ psuedo- 
scientists with a borrowed terminology of 
educationally fashionable labels. The in- 
crease of this scientific attitude has meant 
in many cases increased ability in teaching 
children to study and to get beneath super- 
ficial surfaces in their contemplation of 
those subjects which have seemed the essen- 
tial ones to curriculum makers. Up to this 
point, then, all these modern inventions of 
testing intelligence and of giving vocational 
guidance have been valuable. In the hands 
of teachers who are psuedo-scientists or who 
work in a school system where promotions 
and salary increases are dependent too 
largely upon showing records of progress, 
they have proved very much of a hindrance 
in carrying out the spirit of our definition 
of what an education really means. 

There is not space here to go into the 
matter of how the teacher may become a 
person who understands the human rela- 


tionships for which her teaching is to 
prepare her pupils. Suffice it to say that 
she must have something more than a 
bird’s-eye view of life if she is to relate her 
teaching to life in any important way.’ She 
must also know the child she is trying to 
educate, not merely as a member of a class 
but as an individual in society and as a 
personality in his own little family group. 


In these things, the kindergarten has 
generally been considerably ahead of other 
school departments, especially in its re- 
quirement that its teachers visit the homes 
and know the child as he is in his family 
environment. Valuable as all our tests 
and measurements may be in understand- 
ing the child not one of them can take the 
place of home visitation as a means of 
judging a child as a human being with 
potential qualities of success or failure. 


Perhaps, also, the converse is true and 
that it is equally important that the pupil 
know the human side of his teacher. A 
child is quite as likely to find something 
worthy of attention in his teacher’s precepts 
regarding behavior in life if he can think 
of her as a human, lively person, who is 
meeting some of the same situations that 
perplex him. This probably explains why 
certain very brilliant and scholarly mem- 
bers of faculties do not seem to be popular 
with the student body while others, with 
the human side uppermost in their person- 
alities, are popular, even though sometimes 
less brilliant in scholarship. 


Today as never before, the human 
relationship in teaching is going to be 
necessary if education is going to meet the 
pupil’s life situations at all adequately. 
In these particularly perplexing times, 
when either intellectual curiosity is at its 
height or else a dull, bored, unthinking, 
unfeeling attitude toward life exists, the 
greatest service a teacher can render her 
pupils is to be able to invite their questions 
and to help in finding an answer to them. 
The hard, brilliant personality in teaching 
which congeals the timid and repels the 
non-conformist of the class will not be 
likely to have made a very profound 
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impression upon the pupil’s educational 
equipment for that living happily and 
usefully with people, which at the outset 
we conceded to be the aim of education. 

It is, of course, a platitude to speak of 
Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and the 
pupil on the other. There would be great 
hope for the future of American education 
if teachers like Mark Hopkins on the log 
were sO numerous that it were likewise 
superficial to call attention to them. 
A greater teacher than Mark Hopkins, who 
lived many generations before that wise 
man was born, knew doubting, hungry, 
perplexed humanity, and demonstrated 
that the way to teach them was not to 
command or to intimidate or to give them 
impersonal instruction but rather to set up 
such a relationship that his pupils were 
eager to gather around him with their 
questions about life. His invitation for 
them to do so was expressed in words that 
are particularly appropriate today, ‘‘Come 
unto me, all ye who labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” 

A teacher who, through her personality, 
can send out such an invitation, not only 
to those who are heavy laden but also to 
those who hunger and thirst after knowl- 
edge and righteousness, is a real educator, 
giving her pupils an educational equipment 
which shall enable them to live happily 
and usefully in the perplexing world 
about them. 


CORRECTING TENDENCY TO 
CRIME BY EDUCATION OF 
CONVICTS 


By J. S. Brown, 


Former Director of Education, Kentucky 
State Reformatory 


A great many pertinent and pointed 
facts are available to any citizen who desires 
specific information concerning the condi- 
tions and the problems involved in the 
management and improvement of our 
penal institutions. This is particularly 
true with regard to facts relating to the 
need for an efficient and consecutive 
educational program in Kentucky’s peni- 
tentiaries. 


Wuat ARE THE FACTs? 


The fundamental fact is that these 
prisons are populated by human beings 
—men and women, boys, girls, and children 


—the sons and daughters of Kentucky. 
Some are prodigals who have wasted their 
opportunities, but the great mass is com- 
posed of men to whom the State never 
opened any door until it opened the door 
of the jail, men in whom the public showed 
no interest until the sheriff laid the cold 
hand of the law upon their shoulders. 
Some are good, some are bad, some are 
indifferent, but all are human—intensely 
human—and deserve humane considera- 
tion. 


Another very potent fact is the high 
correlation between crime and ignorance. 
The fact that ignorance and crime are 
handmaidens is well established and 
exemplified by the vast amount of illiteracy 
and semi-illiteracy in our prisons. These 
institutions contain every mental type 
from the nearly brilliant to the imbecile. 

During the past nine months, 901 men 
have been tested by intelligence tests and 
standard achievement tests as they entered 
the institution. By these tests, the 901 
men were classified as follows: 











GRADE NuMBER MENTAL  ACHIEVE- 

AGE MENT AGE 
l Seater 242 GO. Assaenseuas 
“7 192 8.5 8.9 
Sid. - 182 8.7 8.9 
4th. 88 9.7 9.5 
ee EA 10.9 10.7 
MER csc us 48 12,2 11.6 
[i 1 Se 20 13.6 12:5 
8th and over 52 16.3 13.8 





The average mental age of prisoners 
appears to be about nine. That is, they 
have the average mental capacity of nine- 
year-old children. They hold every degree 
of scholarship from illiteracy to college 
graduate ability, although there is probably 
not a man of them who can produce a 
degree from standard college or university. 
There are probably a half dozen men in the 
Reformatory whose acquired knowledge 
would rate them as equal to college 
graduates. There are about two dozen 
who rate high-school graduation, but the 
striking and pathetic fact in connection 
with the intellectual attainment of prisoners 
is the fact that 26.8 per cent of them rate 
first grade or below, and 68 per cent rate 
third grade or below. One man out of 
four entering the prisons of Kentucky is 
totally illiterate. The achievement rating 
of the entire group in the Reformatory 
is third grade. 
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Then, too, the men who are sent to our 
prisons indicate a woeful shortage of moral 
and civic training. Hundreds of them 
seem never to have been exposed to such 
instruction. American idealism, the mean- 
ing of the American Flag, and theobligations 
of citizenship are strange terms to great 
numbers of men who populate the walled 
cities of Kentucky. 


Vocationally, prisoners in Kentucky are 

unskilled laborers—farm hands, miners, 
teamsters, truck drivers, etc. They belong 
to the group that is first to be fired and last 
to be hired—they never get ahead financi- 
ally, they are often in financial distress. 
They are, therefore, confronted with every 
temptation to get something for nothing 
—to get what they need by some easy 
method. 
f As to ages, young men are filling the pen- 
itentiaries. During a six-months period, 
165 boys under twenty years of age entered 
the Kentucky State Reformatory. During 
the same period 268 men, whose ages ranged 
from twenty to twenty-four, were incar- 
cerated. Of the entire 769 men who 
entered the Reformatory during that time, 
646 were under thirty years old. About 
two-thirds of all prisoners in our prisons 
are under thirty-one years of age. The 
pertinent fact in this connection is that 
the majority of inmates in our penal 
institutions are still young enough to be 
vocationally rehabilitated. 

Another important point overlooked 
by the public is the fact that fifteen 
hundred men are released annually from 
our prisons. For better or for worse, the 
State hands these men back to society. 
What have been their opportunities for 
betterment? What has the State done 
for them besides renting them as contract 
laborers? Many opportunities are offered 
for making men worse. Over-crowded 
conditions place two men in spaces too 
small for one. Immature youths and old 
men, the intellectual and the moron, the 
best and the worst, the first offender and 
the habitual criminal, the hopeless degen- 
erate and the misled boy, all form one 
conglomorate mass of unfortunate human- 
ity. All mingle eye to eye, ear to ear, 
shoulder to shoulder, mind with mind, in 
such a manner as to make possible the 
master and pupil situation—the master 
being the habitual criminal and the pupil 
an immature and gullible youth. Such 


a condition permitted and continued from 
year to year makes the State a heavy con- 
tributor to the growth and perpetuation 
of crime within its borders. 


From the standpoint of an educational 
program, these facts warrant certain con- 
clusions. Since there is a correlation be- 
tween crime and ignorance; since the 
majority of inmates are young enough to 
be benefited by moral, intellectual, and 
vocational training; since hundreds of 
incarcerated men have never had an 
educational opportunity; since it is obvi- 
ously the sensible and humane obligation 
of the State to return its convicts to 
society better prepared for useful citizen- 
ship than when it took them, it appears 
beyond the pale of argument that the State 
should maintain an efficient, continuous 
program of moral, intellectual, and voca- 
tional education in the institutions for 
which it is solely responsible. But certain 
questions tend to confuse the public to such 
an extent that no continuous program is 
demanded. Will the prisoners profit by 
such a program? What kind of leadership 
will such a program require? Can the 
State afford it financially? 


That inmates will take advantage of 
such opportunities is not debatable. During 
the past twelve months an average of 
around nine hundred per day have taken 
advantage of the elementary and vocational 
classes. Provision has been made for one 
hundred and twenty-five men in vocational 
classes. These classes have been full at 
all times with a number on the waiting list. 


It is the program to complete a grade in 
each semester. At the end of the first 
semester under this organization, four 
hundred and thirty-five men were pro- 
moted. Hundreds of men put in a hard 
day’s work and then volunteer for an hour 
and forty-five minutes of night school— 
hundreds take advantage of these meager 
opportunities. A humane attitude on the 
part of the State will not permit the denial 
of these small privileges to the hundreds 
of its unfortunate and destitute citizens 
who are anxious to profit by them. 


As to leadership, much assistance can 
be secured from the prisoners, but no 
prisoner can successfully head the organiza- 
tion. The director must be a man in whom 
the prisoners have implicit confidence. 
They must believe in his moral integrity, 
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they must believe in his sincerity, and they 
must have faith in his professional knowl- 
edge and skill. Prisoners are not educa- 
tors; they are not prepared to treat their 
own mental ills. No sane person would 
expect the medical care of such an institu- 
tion to be handled by prisoners alone, 
neither would such a position be placed 
in the hands of a politician in payment of a 
political debt. No administration will 
risk the physical ills of the State’s prisoners 
in the hands of a quack—when men are sick 
they need a physician. The mental ills are 
much more prevalent, more acute and more 
dangerous to the State and society than 
are physical ills. 


From the viewpoint of economy, it is 
not possible to know just how much the 
State would profit from an efficient and 
continuous program of prison education, 
but certain inferences may be made. 
Since it is generally conceded that moral, 
academic, civic, and vocational train- 
ing tend to keep people out of penal 
institutions it is reasonable to believe that 
such a program of training within the 
penitentiaries would tend to prevent their 
return. Then, since it costs the State an 
average of not less than $200 (perhaps 
much more) to arrest, detain in jail, 
prosecute, transport, and incarcerate one 
man in a penitentiary for one year, and 
since fifteen hundred or more men are 
released from our prisons annually, it may 
safely be assumed that an efficient program 
of education would save the State much 
more than it costs. If the educational 
program saved annually fifty men from 
becoming repeaters, it would save the 
State not less than $10,000. In addi- 


tion it would save a multitude of heart- 
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aches, and much destitution on the part 
of relatives and dependents of ‘penalized 
men (men in the Kentucky State Reforma- 
tory are the fathers of 2,800 children). It 
therefore appears likely that a failure to 
maintain an efficient school organization 
on the grounds of economy is to close the 
spigot and open the bung hole. 


It should not be overlooked in this con- 
nection that such learning as a man acquires 
while incarcerated tends to increase his 
earning power and thereby make him a 
greater contributor to the economic stabil- 
ity of the State. This is particularly true 
of the men who learn rudiments of a trade. 


It cannot be over-emphasized that the 
ultimate solution of our prison problem is 
prevention. One phase of the program of 
prevention must be a system on the part 
of the State to prevent repeaters. Ap- 
proximately one-fifth of our prison popula- 
tion consists of men who are serving any- 
where from their second to their eighth 
sentence. In numbers this means about 
eight hundred repeaters are within the 
prison walls. If half of these repeated 
sentences could be prevented by training 
during the first sentence it would save the 
State $100,000. The problem of a suit- 
able program of prison education cannot 
be ignored by the people of our State. It 
is a question in solving the rights of unfor- 
tunate and penalized youths of Kentucky. 
Living human beings and the general 
welfare are the factors. Our Christian 
society cannot continue to ignore the issue. 
We must give an answer, we must be 
judged. 


“T was sick and in prison and you 
visited me not.” 
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HOW A CLOSER CORRELATION BE- 
TWEEN THEORY DEPARTMENTS 
OF TEACHER TRAINING IN- 
STITUTIONS AND TRAIN- 

ING SCHOOLS MAY BE 
SECURED THROUGH 
DEMONSTRATION 
TEACHING* 


By JosEPH ROEMER, 


Director of Instruction in the Junior College 
—Demonstration School of the George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 


Perhaps the most difficult problem con- 
fronting the administration of the instruc- 
tional phases of teacher training is the 
translation of theory into practice. It is 
one thing to teach the theory of how certain, 
definite units of subject-matter should be 
organized and taught; but quite another 
to take a group of children in a normal 
situation and actually demonstrate it. 
There is a feeling that those in the field of 
education have been too prone, in the past, 
to be content with just teaching how a unit 
should be taught and stopping with that. 
Manifestly, that is half the process, and 
only half. Their enemies have been too 
willing to point out just this thing, and to 
claim that they have degenerated into 
theorists, pure and simple. The education 
people in turn have accused the subject- 
matter specialists of not being interested 
in anything but subject-matter. They 
have accused them, and quite often cor- 
rectly, of maintaining that all the training 
a teacher needs is to know the subject. 

It is evident that there is some truth in 
the contentions of both parties, but the 
final solution of the matter will come when 
the two schools of thought are welded into 
one program of procedure. It goes without 
saying that the subject-matter teacher 
needs some professional training. In order 
to organize and present his materials to the 
best advantage, he must understand some- 
thing of the nature of child-life and the way 
in which children’s minds function in the 
learning process. 

It is equally important, on the other 
hand, that the education teacher not only 
teach how certain units of subject-matter 
should be organized and presented in order 
to follow the basic laws of teaching and 


*Read before the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, Washington, D. C., February 19, 1932. 


child development, but that he, also, should 
take a group of children in a normal 
situation and demonstrate how to do the 
thing he says should be done. 


Stated another way, the ideal teacher 
needs both subject-matter and professional 
training. Consequently, in a_ teachers 
college, where the basic purpose of the 
institution is to train teachers, it becomes 
the responsibility of every teacher, whether 
in the subject-matter field or the profes- 
sional training field, to translate his theory 
into practice. Hehasresting upon him the 
solemn obligation to demonstrate to the 
world that the theories he holds are sound 
and grounded upon demonstrative facts 
and principles. 

With such an underlying philosophy, 
the training school of a teachers college 
becomes the laboratory for the entire 
faculty, where theories and principles are 
tested out. It is only in this spirit that we 
can arrive at a science of education. 


Perhaps a few illustrations taken from 
the demonstration school at Peabody 
College, where it is my privilege to work, 
would serve to elucidate this position. It 
is gradually becoming the policy at Peabody 
that any college teacher who offers a 
method course assumes the responsibility 
of taking a class of children in the demon- 
stration school and teaching them, in order 
that he may illustrate for his college class 
the actual application of his theories and 
principles. For example, the college pro- 
fessor in the English department who gives 
the course entitled, ‘““The Teaching of 
Literature in the Junior High School,” 
is teaching a ninth-grade English class 
five days a week. The college students 
taking this course sit in the classroom daily 
and watch the college teacher handle that 
class. Assigned readings, reports, group 
conferences, etc., occur at other hours 
during the week with the instructor. 

Likewise, the college teacher of French 
takes his class in ‘Teaching of French in 
the High School,” to the demonstration 
school and has them watch him teach a 
high-school French class in a normal 
situation. 

The department of music in the college 
is showing in a very definite way how this 
idea can be realized. The instructors in 
singing, piano, violin, brass, and reed 
instruments, have each two recitations in 
theory, in the college proper, then bring 
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their classes to the demonstration school 
for the other two periods, where they 
demonstrate their theories with groups of 
children. 


The teacher of Latin in the demonstra- 
tion school is a member of the college Latin 
department. This person offers the college 
courses in the ‘Teaching of Latin in the 
High School,” and brings her college classes 
right into the demonstration school to see 
her teach Latin in a normal situation to 
high-school pupils. 

The physical education department, also, 
is a splendid illustration of how theory 
and practice can be unified. The director 
of the department of physical education in 
the college assists the principal of the 
demonstration school in planning his play 
program and then with his college faculty 
and advanced students, together with the 
demonstration school physical education 
faculty, assumes general charge of the 
entire program. In this way, the college 
department throws its advanced students 
right into a real school situation and gives 
them first-hand experience in connection 
with their theory courses in college. At 
the time of this writing the advanced 
classes in physical education in the college 
have carefully planned out and are now 
supervising the installation of a splendid 
elementary school playground equipment. 
Plans are now under way for the depart- 
ment to direct the children of the demon- 
stration school during the winter and spring 
quarters in giving a circus, a play night, 
and a spring festival. In this way, the 
college faculty members not only develop 
the theory of how to do these things, but 
they actually take the children and do 
them. 


In closing, may I give one more illustra- 
tion. At the opening of school last fall a 
very carefully planned physical examina- 
tion was projected for the entire demon- 
stration school. It was planned and execut- 
ed by the co-operative efforts of the three 
departments of physical education, health, 
and nursing. One of the college physicians, 
one member of the college faculty of physi- 
cal education, one member of the demon- 
stration school faculty of physical educa- 
tion, and three trained nurses worked three 
hours a day until the project was com- 
pleted. A series of booths were arranged 
in the health room so that certain phases 
of the examination were handled by the 
physical education teachers, other phases 
by the nurses, and still others by the physi- 
cian. The dental examination was a 
separate undertaking done at a later date 
by city dentists. The department of 
psychology came into the project and took 
charge of allthe records. After supervising 
the filling of them carefully and correctly, 
they placed them in the files of the Bureau 
of Measurements of the institution. At 
present, the physical education teachers, 
the school nurse, and the classroom 
teachers are using daily these data in the 
teaching program of the school. 


These brief illustrations are sufficient to 
show how every department of the college 
can come into the daily program of the 
demonstration school and render a real 
service. When the college teachers are 


willing to accept a pragmatic philosophy of 
education and go to the demonstration 
school as a scientist goes to his laboratory 
to test out his theories, a new day will have 
arrived in the administration of the teacher- 
training program. 
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Modern Tendency in Arithmetic 
By F. A. ENGLE, 


Eastern Teachers College, Richmond, 
Kentucky 


Arithmetic is by far the oldest of all the 
subjects taught in the common school 
today. It is also one of the subjects which 
causes the most trouble in the elementary 
school. In the days of the three R’s, 
arithmetic was a prominent member of the 
triumvirate. 

Arithmetic was originally taught pri- 
marily because of its practical value. The 
early Chinese studied arithmetic to gain 
sufficient knowledge of the four funda- 
mental processes for the common vocations 
of life. They continued to do this for 
two thousand years. 


The spread of the influence of faculty 
psychology and its off-spring, general dis- 
cipline, have, in comparatively recent 
times, greatly changed the content of the 
curriculum in arithmetic. This influence 
was more potent in the intermediate and 
upper grades than in the primary grades. 
However, the modern tendency, as shown 
particularly in the last decade, is distinctly 
away from treating arithmetic as a dis- 
ciplinary subject primarily, and back to 
its practical value, or social basis. The 
teaching of arithmetic has been under- 
going great changes. Marked improve- 
ments in methods have been made by 
continued experimentation. Nothing stimu- 
lates a pupil’s interest so much as the satis- 
faction he gets from his ability to do things 
successfully. If he finds himself steadily 
perfecting new skills in arithmetic, he will 
look forward to the arithmetic period and 
will take up each new problem with 
intelligent interest. 


In the educational world today, by 
constant study and research, we are finding 
ways to get better results with a more 
economical use of time. Experts in arith- 
metic are continually studying the question 
of what is worth while and what is not, 
how one skill or habit may develop into 
another in the simplest way, how much 
drill should be done, how to distribute it, 
how to treat individual differences, how 
oo results, and how to apply remedial 

rill. 

Waste of effort and time are being 


eliminated as far as possible. Expert 
research is being made to determine in 
what year arithmetic should be begun, in 
what grades the various topics should be 
taught, the social uses of arithmetic and 
how to develop arithmetic. The teacher 
should teach the child only those things 
which he will need and can learn and no 
time should be wasted in teaching him 
that which he will never use and that which 
he cannot learn. Many teachers are 
wasting the children’s time by teaching 
them problems never met in actual life 
situations. Why should a child waste his 
time in adding and subtracting fractions 
never used in problems in actual life 
situations? We accept this as a principle, 
and yet we do not always carry it out in 
practice. We find such fractions being 
taught in almost all of our schools. 


The modern “educational experts’’ have 
found that in most textbooks there has 
been but little if any consideration given 
to the recurrence of facts in the drill 
exercises. In some cases they find that 
the easy facts recur much more frequently 
than the more difficult ones. This is a 
serious condemnation of such drills. Pupils 
waste much time on overdrill on easy 
facts, to the neglect of facts not yet 
permanently fixed in the childs mind. 

It is very easy to make any multiplica- 
tion or subtraction fact recur at your will. 
By making the dividend from the desired 
divisor and quotient, it is easy to control 
the recurrence of the division facts. The 
recurrence of the addition facts is more 
difficult to control. The combinations 
found in ‘‘adding up,’ are totally unlike 
those found in ‘“‘adding down.”’ We must 
know which way the author adds when 
counting the recurrence of addition facts 
in drill exercises. Modern authors are 
attempting to check all work by adding in 
both directions. This fact must be con- 
sidered when arranging the recurrence of 
the addition facts. In adding a column 
of numbers use must be made of the one 
hundred primary facts and the ‘adding 
by endings.” 


’ 
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Errors made after a certain period of 
recurrence are not the result of not knowing 
the fact, but are due to a break in the 
attention. All teachers know that a 
child that can add five or six columns of 
four numbers each without an error cannot 
add the same number all put in onecolumn 
of twenty totwenty-fournumbers. After the 
facts are fairly permanent the drills are to 
develop ‘‘the attention span.” 

In later drills, all facts should recur 
within frequent intervals, but it is not as 
important that the more difficult facts 
should recur the most frequently as it was 
when the primary facts were becoming 
fixed, because the attention span is now 
being developed. 

The skills needed in each process are now 
recognized and developed in computation. 
A few years ago the child was drilled in the 
“forty-five addition combinations,” and 
then expected to add long columns of two- 
and three-figure numbers. Today we 
recognized that there are at least ten skills 
and habits to be learned separately before 
we may expect skill in written addition. 
These skills and habits are: 

1. The pupils must have immediate 
automatic control of the one hundred facts; 

2. The pupils must use these facts in 
adding columns of three or four one-figure 
numbers; 

3. The pupils must add a two-figure and 
a one-figure number whose sum is in the 
same decade; 

4. The pupils must add three or four 
one-figure numbers; 


5. The pupils must add a two-figure and 
aone-figure number whose sum is in the next 
decade; 

6. The pupils must add three or four 
one-figure numbers; 

7. The pupils must add_ two-figure 
numbers without carrying; 

8. The pupils must add_ two-figure 
numbers with carrying; 

9. The pupils must build up the atten- 
tion span; 

10. The pupils must use all of these skills 
in adding numbers of two or more figures. 

Skill in subtraction is much more easily 
obtained than skill in addition and less 
drill is needed in this process. There are 
two skills to train: The one hundred 
primary facts which come directly from 
the one hundred addition facts; and the 
habit of carrying one whenever a fact with 
ten or more up to eighteen occurs in the 
primary fact used. 

In multiplication the child needs the 
following skills: 

1. Automatic control of the primary 
facts; 

2. Ability to carry by adding a one- 
figure number to his product; 

3. To form the habit of carrying; 

4. To form the habit of properly placing 
the partial products and adding; 

5. To learn where to place the partial 
product when the multiplier contains a zero. 

One of the most common errors in early 
work in multiplication is that the child 
carries before he multiplies. The teacher 
must so train the pupil so that he will not 
confuse carrying here with the habit 
developed in addition. 

Division is the most difficult and the 
most complex of the processes and requires 
the following primary skills before final 
skill may be attained: 


1. Division limited to one-digit divisors 
and two-digit quotients, no carrying; 

2. Examples involving the primary facts; 

3. Examples limited to one-digit divisors 
and three-digit quotients, involving carry- 
ing, with and without remainders; 

4. Zeros in two-and three-digit quotients, 
one-digit divisors, with and without re- 
mainders; 

5. The long division form; 

6. The fractional form of division. 

Achievement, diagnostic, and inventory 
tests must be used frequently, if a teacher 
is to do her best teaching. Ifa pupil fails 
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to make a satisfactory score, the reason 
may be found by giving diagnostic tests 
covering the primary skills required in the 
achievement expected. When the lacking 
skills have been discovered, give an inven- 
tory test to find what facts need further 
drill. A teacher who does this will avoid 
over-drill or under-drill and accomplish the 
most in the least amount of time. 

If games are used, they must (1) include 
all the facts being drilled upon (2) require 
a response from each member of the class 
to every fact (3) and offer an opportunity 
for a large number of responses during the 
period. The highest type of motivation in 
numbers may be secured through class 
contests, timed drills, a desire to surpass 
former records, and number races. 

New processes should be rationalized. 
In the past attempted rationalization did 
not always rationalize. Today new pro- 
cesses are begun with simple concrete 
problems which the child can understand. 

A modern textbook gives very few defini- 
tions. When a child learns to add, 
subtract, multiply, or divide, he is told 
the name of the process, but it is not really 
defined. A child can divide as well without 
knowing ‘“‘dividend,”’ ‘‘divisor,”” and ‘‘quo- 
tient,’’ as he can by knowing them. He is 
told the name of terms later so that he 
may use them if he needs to refer to them. 
The same is true of terms used in fractions 
and throughout arithmetic. Definitions 
when given at all should be given after the 
child knows their meaning and use. 

Most writers of new textbooks have 
made successful attempts to use problems 
that meet actual life conditions. Thenature 
of problems have gradually improved in 
the last few years. Much has been said 
about the ‘‘social needs’’ of arithmetic. 
Writers of textbooks have attempted to 
use problems that meet the most common 
social needs. Many of these problems can 
be solved through memory. 

There is another need which is as 
valuable as this utilitarian need, and that 
is the power to analyze a new situation 
and arrive at the solution. In every 
arithmetic course, some attention should 
be given to problems that seldom occur in 
“social needs,’’ problems in which the 
pupil must reason out what to do. Through 
such problems the intellectually alert pupil 
will get the training and development of 
which he is capable. 
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THE SPIRIT AND ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE DURING A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


Below is given a part of the address made 
by President H. H. Cherry on the occasion 
of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of Western. 


I value the opportunity and feel deeply 
the responsibility of speaking to you at 
this time. I wish I were worthy of the 
confidence and tke appreciation you have 
so kindly and generously expressed during 
this anniversary occasion. When Charles 
Kingsley was asked the secret of his success 
in life, he replied, ‘‘I had a friend.”’ I do 
not claim to be a success; in fact, I am 
deeply conscious of my failure to do many 
things I should have done and could have 
done, but the impulses of my soul urge 
me to say at this time: “I had a friend.” 
No man succeeds who does not have a 
friend; who does not live beyond the area 
of self, who is not a part of the friendships 
and associations of a union of souls. An 
ideal that will make a good citizen cannot 
survive and grow as it should in the world 
of a single individual. It must reach 
beyond self, be of a universal nature, and 
be brought into contact with the new 
experiences and interpretations of the 
social whole. It is doubtful whether any 
man succeeds beyond the friendships and 
human contacts he makes. 

Nature has ordained that no man can 
live alone. This is the law of the universe, 
and it is the law of the human being. The 
man who thinks he lives alone or tries to 
live alone confines his influence, his leader- 
ship, his life to the length, the breadth, 
and the depth of a grave. He has madea 
splendid preparation for the sexton and 
the undertaker. 

Gratitude, the highest virtue in human 
experience, prompts me to use this occasion 
to recognize, value, and express my ap- 
preciation for the friendships of life; the 
numerous contributions of service that 
have been made to this institution by 
noble souls who were willing to sacrifice 
and suffer in order to help it to be a strong 
influence in carrying life and inspiration 
to childhood and in growing worthy 
citizens for service in our country. Time 


will not permit a personal mention of those 
who have given real and sacrificing support. 
Some of them have passed into the invisible 


world of the righteous dead and are now 
enjoying the rewards of a noble life, but 
their deeds are with us, a part of this 
institution. It seems to me I can hear 
their voices tonight calling upon us to be 
strong and to “carry on.’”’ Thousands of 
other loyal souls are on the battle line 
helping to make sacred and enduring the 
work and traditions of the past and the 
programs of the present. If you should 
ask me the secret of Western’s ‘success 
tonight, I would reply, ‘‘It had a friend.” 

A college is not its campus, its walks, 
its buildings. A college is an ideal, a 
spirit, a long tradition, a zeal for more 
life and more knowledge. It is more than 
its president, more than its board of regents, 
more than its faculty and students of a 
single year. A _ college represents the 
friendships, the achievements of. all of the 
known and unknown people who have 
made it possible, who have given it a 
distinct stamp, who have extended it 
material and moral support, who have 
interpreted its spirit into useful lives. 

The glory of a college is not in its 
material possessions but in its ideals; 
not in its capacity to receive, but in its 
capacity to give and its willingness to 
serve. Its magic is a Paul Revere making 
a midnight ride, awakening the people 
from their slumber and from a neglect of 
their opportunities and prompting them 
to become responsible citizens, torch- 
bearers scattering the fire of democratic 
uplift, freedom, and inspiration in every 
home in the land. Its mission is to be a 
democracy; to put health above disease, 
intelligence above ignorance, service above 
selfishness, right above wrong, freedom 
above slavery, the rule of ideals above the 
rule of force; and to give every human 
being a chance to live, a chance to grow, 
and an opportunity to be prosperous and 
happy, whether he lives on the hillside or 
in the valley, in a hut or in a mansion, 
possesses a million ora penny. A vitalized 
college considers these things when it 
organizes its programs of action and 
defines its policies. It reaches beyond 
the campus and becomes a militant influ- 
ence in disseminating universal education 
among the masses, in growing communities, 
and in establishing academic and profes- 
sional standards. 


No college that is content with merely 
imparting knowledge, functions properly. 
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American citizenship should’mean patriot- 
ism, and patriotism is not of the intellect 
alone. It is very largely of the spirit 
and of the heart. It cannot be taught 
by merely imparting knowledge or by 
accumulating information. It takes more 
than this. An appeal must be made to 
the heart, to the spirit, to the emotions, 
as well as to the intellect. The big thing 
in a college is its spirit, its atmosphere. 


The spirit of Western is the central 
theme of all of its various activities. Its 
faculty express this spirit in their recita- 
tions and interpret its ideals everywhere. 
This spirit falls from the lips and tongue 
of every student; prompts students to 
volunteer their attendance at chapel 
exercises; to launch militant educational 
and attendance campaigns; to write to 
the press and speak of the opportunities 
offered by the institution; to perpetuate 
its history and traditions; to support its 
conferences, its chautauquas, its music 
festivals, its pageants, its traditional 
excursions, its debating societies, the Alumni 
Association, its plays, and athletics, its 
social occasions, and all of its worthy 
programs. 

The students of the institution have 
never failed to enter joyously into any 
activity that would add to the beauty or 
strength of the college. They volunteered 
their services and carried equipment and 
furniture from its old plant in the valley 
to its present one on the hill at a time 
when the institution did not have funds 
to pay for transportation. They cut 
trees, hewed the logs, erected the beautiful 
Cedar House, and donated it to the State 
for a community center; without material 
compensation they gave many days of 
hard work to beautifying and developing 
the campus. During the oil boom in 1919 
when there was a crisis in the rooming 
situation they joined the institution in a 
co-operative effort that resulted in the 
erection of seventy-six small rooming 
houses, which afterwards became the 
property of the State without cost to it. 
They built a temporary gymnasium for 
the institution which served it for many 
years prior to the erection of the present 
Physical Education Building. They made 
possible the organization of the College 
Heights Foundation, which is sponsoring 
the Student Loan Fund and the construc- 
tion of the Kentucky Building, by subscrib- 


ing more than $95,000 of the $225,000 
that has been subscribed up to the present 
time. They have from the _ beginning 
to the present supported the institution 
in hundreds of ways for which they have 
never received or expected material reward. 


When the news came that the United 
States had declared war against Germany, 
several hundred students volunteered im- 
mediately for military service. They could 
have waited for the draft, but their feeling 
of responsibility prompted them to get 
into the conflict. The entire institution 
entered the war in some capacity. Twenty- 
three gave their lives in the conflict. I 
pause to say that Western will not honor 
the high purpose of those who responded 
to the call of their country and will not 
sanctify their glorious efforts to defend 
human freedom if it fails to vindicate in 
thought and in conduct the ideals for 
which they fought. 


It is necessary for ideals to be in action 
in education in order to have ideals in 
action in a democracy. No student who 
is not a good citizen in college is likely 
to be a good citizen out of college. It 
takes more than a healthy body, more 
than formal education, more than degrees 
from higher institutions of learning, more 
than material success, to make an American 
citizen. There are men who have red 
corpuscles in their blood who are walking 
encyclopedias and who have millions of 
dollars in the bank but who are failures 
when measured in terms of a successful 
and patriotic life, because they do not 
have the spirit of American citizenship, a 
vision of the needs of humanity and a 
desire to translate these needs into com- 
munity life. I do not know what this 
intangible spiritual force which determines 
every human business and _ institutional 
success is, but I do know it is an energy, a 
faith, a push, and a desire in the human 
soul that prompts us to seek the larger 
service, experience, and adventures of life. 
It is the invisible spiritual equipment 
every institution of learning must have 
if it would succeed in being a co-operating 
and working unit in the social whole. 
Take from a college its spirit, and it 
would be an ideal without action, an 
organization without life, an engine with- 
out steam, a teacher without inspiration, 
and a student without vision. Take away 
its spirit and it would be a dead plant, a 
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dying campus, and a wordless encyclopedia. 
Life without a goal is like a ship at sea 
without a compass and without a port 
to make. Western has had a goal it has 
been trying to reach, but this goal lies as 
far beyond it tonight as it did twenty-five 
years ago. First a vision of a goal of 
service, then a program to guide its efforts, 
then a tangible and intangible organization 
with initiative and real life in it, and then 
consolidated action, have characterized its 
work and efforts and have been the source 
of its spirit and unity. Believing as it 
does that what is good for one is good for 
all and what is good for all is good for one, 
makes its work universal, puts service and 
continuity into its programs, and keeps 
the goal as far ahead of it as it was 
when it made its humble beginning. 


The goal of a college cannot be achieved 
as you would build a house. One is tangi- 
ble, the other is intangible; one is material, 
the other is spiritual; one is achieved by 
following the blueprints and specifications 
of the architect, the other, by interpreting 
the needs and making contacts with a 
changing civilization; one can be accom- 
plished by following an inflexible program 
of standardization, the other, by con- 
sidering the changing needs of humanity 
and following the ruling principle of nature. 
One can be supervised and completed 
within a stated time, the other fixes its 
own time limit, is gradual in its processes, 
and depends upon human emotions, impul- 
ses, and abilities. 


Look at the little plant. How it toils 
to be beautiful, to preserve its identity 
and individuality among a million other 
plants by being the image of the little 
seed that produced it. Look at the 
gigantic oak of the forest when it chal- 
lenges the storm; when it bears the burdens 
of the wind, the snow, and the rain; when 
it seeks life from the sun, air, showers, 
and the soil; when it stands like a great 
personality among a million other trees 
trying to be an oak that would be an honor 
to the forest and like the acorn that 
produced it. Look at the animal and the 
insect world, the lion, the bird, the ant, 
the bee, the spider, working to put in order 
their several parts of the universe in order 
that the world may have variety, harmony, 
and beauty. Then consider the ways of 
the stereotyped college that is without 
initiative and spirit, that fails to see that 


the real college it should be is in its own 
discriminating vision, yet it is trying to 
make its life in the pattern of a stereotyped 
program, trying to grow and to be effective 
and beautiful without recognizing that 
the source of its being is in the divine 
essence of its own nature, and in a proper 
interpretation of the needs of the people 
it serves. A pencil can be sharpened 
by putting it into a pencil sharpener and 
turning a crank, but a college cannot be 
made in this way. A spoon can be made 
in a standardized factory, but a citizen 
must be grown in the nurseries of the soul. 
Citizens are not made from without; they 
are grown from within in the vineyards 
of community life. 


Western believes in a certain amount 
of standardization but it also believes 
that there can be too much standardization, 
too much interference and control from 
without, too much reform by mechanical 
rules and devices that reduce responsi- 
bility, chill enthusiasm, and take away 
initiative and originality. It believes in 
standardization that will be a guidepost 
indicating certain fundamental directions, 
but it also believes that a college should 
have the freedom to make detours and 
even survey a new road when it is in the 
interest of the people. 


The human being, the college, and the 
community are all social. They inherit 
responsibility. They have a right to 
think, to form conclusions, and to have 
initiative in the field of thought, leadership, 
and organization. The traditions, the 
emotions, the experiences, and the intel- 
lectual interpretations and collective think- 
ing of a college cannot be charted and 
standardized from without. 


Effective administration depends more 
upon the natural process than it does upon 
formal rules and printed programs. It 
would be about as easy to write a universal 
rule for the conduct of an individual as it 
would be to write one for the conduct of a 
college. A college and a community must 
become one co-operating personality before 
universal service can be achieved and put 
into effective action. A healthy com- 
munity life has its source in personalities 
that act as one organized unit in the social 
whole. They can act as one only by having 


and practicing tolerance, by respecting 
inherited individual rights, the privilege 
of self-determination, and 


the law of 
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individual and institutional responsibility. 
If all of us were made in the same pattern, 
civilization would cease to move forward 
and human friction would prevail every- 
where. A variety that comes from being 
in accord with nature is the essence of 
human progress and the spirit of unity. 

Western is not the product of accident or 
of luck; it is the product of a discriminating 
vision and plenty of hard work. It has 
from the beginning to the present given 
unselfishly and without any thought of 
material reward every inch of its body, 
brain, and heart in an effort to help young 
life to have education, character, leader- 
ship, and the spirit of service. So far as I 
know, out of the thousands of young men 
and women who have entered its doors 
seeking the larger experiences of life not 
one has yet challenged its purpose to help 
and toserve. It has received and achieved 
because it has given. 


“He drew a circle that shut me out— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout; 
But Love and I had the wit to win, 
We drew a circle and took him in.” 


Western drew a circle that took humanity 
in. It recognizes with a grateful heart 
a loyalty of its Board of Regents, faculty 
students, and friends which is unsurpassed 
in institutional development; a loyalty that 
has brought it through fire and suffering 
from a small beginning to a realization 
of the opportunities of the present. It 
accepts and has accepted the philosophy 
of Emerson when he said: ‘‘It is the ardor 
of the assailant that makes the vigor of 
the defendant.” It regards difficulty as 
only a word indicating the degree of 
strength necessary to grow and move 
forward, as only a call for action, for the 
strengthening of the nerves and the sharp- 
ening of skill, and as something that is 
profitable to the strong and a bugbear to 
the weak. It is not boasting of its achieve- 
ments; neither is it apologizing for its 
accomplishments. 

No review of the achievements of 
Western is complete unless it recognizes 
the contributions to its development by 
the intellectual citizenry of Bowling Green. 
Early in the life of the state institution 
the present commanding site of Western 
was secured from Potter College. Certain 
of its faculty members became members 
of Western’s faculty and the tradition 
and friendships of Potter College have now 


become a treasured heritage of Western. 
Later, Ogden College entrusted to the 
keeping of Western its fifty years and 
more of noble tradition of service to the 
state and nation, its property and its 
income. Our art collection and other 
valuable contributions came through the 
benevolence of its benefactor, Perry Snell. 
Judge R. C. P. Thomas, the regent of 
Ogden College, and that board of trustees 
are now seeking to perpetuate through 
Western the best traditions of Odgen 
College. I do not believe that another 
institution of the character of Western 
has been the beneficiary of a richer heritage 
from the community which it seeks to serve. 


The present with its achievements and 
new responsibilities is with us. We realize 
that the institution as it is tonight is a 
photograph of the work and of the spiritual 
and mental processes of the past and that 
the achievements of the future depend 
upon what we do with the present. With 
our eyes upon a goal that reaches into the 
future, we are charting a program of action 
that calls for the same spirit, devotion, 
and support that have brought the institu- 
tion to the achievements of this hour. 
With a spirit of gratitude, of humility, 
and of a rising faith we re-dedicate our 
lives to the work of the future, to the 
growing of a greater institution. 


We realize that this great hill is a mirror 
in which we see the confidence of the people 
of the Commonwealth, and that it is 
our duty to sanctify it by hard study, by 
earnest work, by expressing its harmony, 
its order, its articulation, its sanitation, 
and its stateliness in our lives; by high life, 
high thought, high ideals, and a noble 
service; by seeing to it that its nobility is 
not marred by a single mark or desecrated 
in any other way; by making the beautiful 
sunrises and sunsets which we _ shall 
witness from this hill the rising of a soul 
in a world of promise and opportunity 
and the setting of a soul amidst the splen- 
dors of a life well lived, by making this 
beautiful panorama that we shall witness 
from this hill-top and from classroom 
windows a spiritual panorama to be trans- 
muted into life, and finally, through a 
patriotic use of things spiritual and things 
material, by unlocking the door that 
confines an imprisoned self, allow a new 
and greater Commonwealth to step forth 
—a blessing to man, a servant of God. 
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There are two views of the value of the subject. 

1. Its importance for its own sake in a great commercial age. 

2. Its vocational importance which produces immediate financial returns. 
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This institution endeavors to keep the proper balance between the two. As a result 
it has the confidence and respect of the most intensive vocational advocates and of 
classical scholars and institutions. 
It is accredited by the University of Kentucky, by the Kentucky Association of 
Colleges and Universities, the American Association of Teachers Colleges, and 
by the National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools, the latter having 
commercial and not college significance. 
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New Books 


PLANE GEOMETRY, by Elizabeth B. Cow- 
ley. Published by Silver, Burdett and 
Company, New York City, 1932; 368 pages. 
Price $1.40. 

This is a new and modern text in plane 
geometry for high schools. The author 
is a teacher of mathematics in the 
Pittsburgh high schools and has had an 
opportunity to study the difficulties and 
the problems connected with this work. 
Dr. Cowley has introduced into this book 
modern theories of education. 


MopERN AGRICULTURE, by Waldo Grimes 
and Edwin Holton. Published by Ginn 
and Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1931; 
632 pages. Price $1.60. 

This book is based on ‘‘Essentials of New 
Agriculture,’’ written by Henry Jackson 
Waters. One would hardly recognize the 
old book in this new text that has recently 
come from the press. As the authors 


state, the most radical change is the re- 
organization of the subject-matter on the 


unit problem basis. The content of the 
book has been organized into twenty 
teaching units with from two to twenty- 
seven problems under each unit. The 
book is interestingly written and admirably 
illustrated. Teachers of agriculture gener- 
ally will find this new book as interesting 
and as helpful as the early book by Dr. 
Waters was in its day. 


CHANGING GOVERNMENTS AND CHANGING 
CuLtures, by Harold Rugg. Published 
by Ginn and Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
1932;701 pages. Price $2.00. 


This is another of the volumes of the 
social science series that have been appear- 
ing over the period of the past three years. 
The story of the effect of changing civili- 
zation on the government and culture of 
the leading countries outside of America, 
with the historical background necessary to 
explain recent changes in governments in 
Europe, is told in this volume. It shows 
how European forms of government and 
ways of living have spread over the earth. 
Particularly interesting to boys and girls 
of today should be the story of changing 
Russia. The last chapter of the volume 
tells in an interesting way of the trend 


toward world organization. It is a most 
unusual volume, and should be of tre- 
mendous help in bringing about a better 
world understanding on the part of boys 
and girls in American schools. 


GENERAL MECHANICAL DRAWING FOR 
BEGINNERS, by Robert C. Woellner and 
Eugene C. Wittick. Published by Ginn 
and Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1932; 
116 pages. Price $1.12. 


This book is exactly what its name 
indicates—a book for beginning students. 
The materials have been carefully selected 
and the subjects have been handled in a 
way so that beginning students can under- 
stand and profit by them. The book is 
organized so as to provide the maximum 
of flexibility in teaching mechanical draw- 
ing to beginning students. 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR EVERYBODY, compiled 
and edited by A. P. Sanford. Published by 
Dodd, Mead and Company, New York 
City, 1932;342 pages. Price $2.50. 


“Little Plays for Everybody” contains 
twenty-three plays which can be given by 
school children of various ages. The 
majority of the plays are for small children 
and grammar grades, with some for junior 
high schools. All of them are new, having 
been written especially for this anthology. 
In the main they are easy and inexpensive 
to produce. This book, like its companion 
book, ‘Peace Plays,’’ should have a good 
reception in the public schools. 


PEACE PLays, compiled and edited by A. P. 
Sanford. Published by Dodd, Mead and 
Company, New York City, 1932; 276 pages. 
Price, $2.50. 


Mrs. Sanford’s latest book comes at a 
particularly appropriate time. The world 
is interested in any movement that will lead 
toward a permanent and lasting peace. 
The eighteen plays in this volume are espe- 
cially selected to meet in a practical way 
as many conditions as possible. None of 
them requires elaborate staging; some are 
cast for girls, others for boys. Schools 
generally should find this volume of 
particular interest. 
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